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Art Education 
for Artizans in' Paris. 


F there is one conclusion 
which is forced upon us 
in examining the purely 
artistic features of the 
manufactured articles in 
the French Section of the 


the lumpy, putty -like carving on cheap 
furniture in England, or with the atrocious 
drawing of vulgarly-painted green and yellow 
surface-ornament, when the chisel gives way to 
the paint-pot? Even where the forms used 
give evidence of having been related by distant 
ancestry to well-designed shapes, yet in the re- 
production the good drawing becomes distorted 
and vulgarised, the relief coarse and heavy, and 
all grace of outline is utterly lost. That this is 
so, however disagreeable it may be to us to 
allow, needs for confirmation only an appeal to our 
eyesight. The general superiority of the French 
industrial art to the English is now too much 
recognised to be brought in question, and what is 
seen in the Exhibition in the Champs Elysées 
is but a reflex of that which is seen outside it, in 
Paris, and indeed in all France. There seems to 
us to be but one explanation of this superiority, 
and that is, that the French workman has re- 
ceived, as a necessary portion of his education, 
some instruction in drawing, and that when the 





Paris Exhibition, it is 
that whether in surface 
or sculptured ornament 
there is a freedom of | 
handling, a beauty of out- | 
line, and delicacy of finish, | 
such as is seldom, if ever, | 
characteristic of similar 
works in our own English 
department. Perhaps 


| 


nearly equal in technical 


us in taste and design. There is hardly an | 


object exhibited by France which does not | in these matters, and it is a shallow and worth- 


display some grace of constructional form, or | 
delicacy of ornamentation, contrasting strangely | 


workman becomes especially an art-workman, 
his instruction in secondary schools is both gene- 
ral and effectual. It is only upon this hypo- 
thesis that the all-pervading taste in French 
workmanship can be accounted for. Instances 
of a high order of design in any special manu- 
facture, whether in France or England, may 
be traced to special causes, and we fear 
that in the latter it is not seldom due to the 
employment of foreign designers; but that 


taste. There is a consistency of cause and effect 


the numerous Schools of Art abounding in Paris, 
as well as in the more important provincial 
towns of France. Something also may be attri- 
buted to the general instruction in drawing given 
in the Primary Schools, as well as to the efforts 
so long made by the Government to popularise 
art-education by the aid given to the production 
of good examples to be used for instruction, and 
their dissemination at a nominal cost to the 
schools. This prepares the way for the action 
of the schools in which art-instraction is alone 
given, and in which the young workman studies 
as a part of his necessary trade education, and 
the part he is taught to recognise as by far the 
most important. 

It is worth while to examine for ourselves the 
nature of the instruction given jn the municipal 
schools of Paris, in order that we may discover, 
if possible, the means by which so general an 
art-power is communicated to the Parisian 
artizan. As before remarked, these municipal 
schools of art are very numerous; but no two of 
them are exactly alike in range ofstudy. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the masters or 
professors conducting them are professional 
artists, either painters, sculptors, or architects, 
and that no conditions whatever appear to be 
imposed upon them, either as to subjects or 
systems of education; each man therefore de- 
velopes those branches of art in the school in 














less begging of the question to say that some 
races or nations are by nature more tasteful and 


which he himself is most successful or practises 
professionally. We will refer to this feature of 


the best workmanship of every French workman should, as a general | management again ; at present it is our intention 
both countries may be | rule, produce graceful and refined work, whe- | to describe the method of study pursued in one 
ther the eye of the master be upon him or| school, where a large number of workmen were 
execution, but there is a | not, is due rather to systematic education of a| engaged in the study of drawing and modelling, 
wide gulf between the general nature than to special instruction in | at the time of a recent visit paid to this school, 
second or third rate) particular cases. We know that success in art, 
work of France and/a knowledge of the beautiful from the ugly, and 
England, which is almost | power of facile execution, do not come by acci- 
equivalent to dividing dent, nor are they, except in rare instances, the 
the good from the bad, gifts of nature; for, if it were so, then all civi- 
and in this division | lized nations would be nearly on a par with each 
France certainly has the better part. In the | other in art-manufactures. Our experience is 
most elaborate and costly objects, such as that, where we sow education we reap intelli- 
painted porcelain and cabinet-making, we can | gence, and if we plant art, we grow refinement ; 
compete with credit with French manufac- but if we permit ignorance, we encourage 
turers; but in the cheaper pottery, or common brutality, and if we utterly ignore art-education, 
furniture for the million, they very far surpass | the fruits become visible in a general want of 


among others, for the special purpose of the 
present article. 

The “Ecole Municipale de Dessin et de 
Sculpture,” of the 10th Arrondissement of 
Paris, situated in the Rue des Petits Hétels, 
is conducted by M. Lequien, fils, whose father 
has long been engaged as master of a muni- 
cipal school in another part of Paris. M. 
Lequien, fils, is professionally a sculptor, and 
his school has a high reputation for drawing 
and modelling. From information concerning 
the principal schools we are justified in regard- 
ing M. Lequien’s as a good representative of its 
order, and especially so of the peculiarly cha- 
racteristic method of teaching drawing, alike in 
all the schools, which was to be seen there in 


with the rude and coarse shapes and vulgar artistic than others. Art-power is acquired | operation. The students varied in age from 
ornament of our own productions, where a, power, the result of educational processes of one | fifteen years to thirty, and seemed to be clad in 


special effort has not been made to ensure | 
an exceptional quality of design. Comparing the | 
cheap furniture exhibited in the French Furni- 
ture Court, with what we may see in Tottenham- 
court-road, one thing strikes us very forcibly. 
In the former there is little ornament, either 
carved or painted; but when either is applied, 
it is simple, refined in form, or well drawn,— 
differing from the decoration of the costliest 
ebony work, for which thousands of francs are 
demanded, only in the extent of the ornament 
applied, or the degree of richness of its design, 
but not in the quality, so far as it goes, of the 
fine art element in its execution. We see the 
same good drawing, the same graceful curves in 
the simple terminal of the post of a twenty-franc 
bedstead cut in pine or lime tree, as in the 
carving in mahogany or ebony of a masterpiece 
by Fourdinois or Lemoine. And this sort of 
native grace is not confined to furniture, but 
pervades all branches of industrial production 
into which art may be introduced, whether it be 
earthenware, glass, cutlery, iron work, or even 
objects of personal costume or decoration. Now, 
in England, there is absolutely no common ele- 
ment in the best works of Jackson & Graham, 
Holland & Son, and the Messrs. Trollope, on the 
one hand, and the common furniture we have 
referred to as Tottenham-court-road work, on the 





other hand. Who has not been disgusted with 


kind or another: it may be of instruction ob- 
tained in the class-room or workshop, or the 


| influence of ever-visible taste in the streets, in 


public buildings, in art galleries and national 
collections, or monuments,—these acting as 
cultivators of taste which may lead to self- 
education. The French and English workmen 
differ artistically from each other precisely in 
the ratio of their opportunities and the demand 
which exists for art-workmanship in the two 
countries; and this demand is regulated by the 
amount of taste generated in the public mind 
according to the degree of art-instruction re- 
ceived by the public. 

We cannot believe that there is any inferiority 
of race in the English to the French workman, 
though there is a material difference in the sort 
of education they receive, quite sufficient to ex- 
plain why the former as a rule does not possess 
art power, and the latter as a rule does possess 
it. Much of the national tendency to art may, 
doubtless, be traced in France to the sensible in- 
fluence of public collections of art, galleries of 
painting and sculpture, museums of antiquities, 
and of industrial masterpieces, and to the almost 
universal habit of adorning the fagades of build- 
ings with sculpture, all these together creating 
an artistic atmosphere in which the incipient 
art-workman draws in taste with his breath. 
But more direct is the explanation afforded by 


the ordinary costume of the workman, no effort 
being made to appear in best clothes, as is 
usually the case in English schools of art. Be- 
ginning with a pupil who had been but a few 
days in the school, and had not previously studied 
in an art school, and going on through the 
various stages until we came to the work of 
young men who were drawing from the living 
model, and who were employed in the daytime 
as designers for the great French manufacturing 
firms, at large salaries, the whole of the students’ 
drawings were carefully examined, in the pre- 
sence and with the explanation of the professor. 
Afterwards, all the works produced during the 
past year, some of which are now in the Hrposi- 
tion, and many others still in the school, were 
displayed by M. Lequien, and information con- 
cerning the ages, occupations, and length of time 
occupied in study, and production of the draw- 
ings, was communicated by him also. 

It seems, then, that in teaching drawing, but 
one medium is used,—carbon, chalk, or char- 
coal,—and from first to last the drawings are 
made upon a coarse, cheap paper, of a grey 
colour, very much like what English grocers 
wrap their moist sugar in, only that the drawing- 
paper is not of quite so good a quality. “hero 
are three stages of study :— 

1, From lithographed shaded copies, or original 
drawings. 
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2. Shading from the cast, of figure and orna- 
ment, 

3. Shading from the living model. 

The examples used by beginners were simple 
bold details of ornament, drawn with thick lines, 
and having little more than half-tint shadows ; 
perhaps there were as many as three degrees of 
shade, all being boldly expressed by lines. The 
peint used was such as a boy of fifteen would be 
able or willing to keep on a stick of charcoal ; 
and the means of erasure was a piece of wash- 
leather. The student is placed at a distance of 
perhaps a yard from his copy, which is hung on 
a screen or the wall in a glazed frame, and which 
he is not allowed to touch or measure from. 
Painful was the mess made by the first two or 
three boys, with their blunt points making such 
heavy black lines, and their still blunter eye- 
sight, which betrayed them into such dolefal 
errors. “But,” said M. Lequien, “they soon 
tire of this black mess and these frivolous lines, 
and get to cleaner habits and more accurate 
observation of form. This boy, fifth up the line 
from the bottom of the school, has been here 
two months, and has done twenty drawings, and 
you see he is already using his charcoal in an 
economical manner, and putting shadow in only 
where he sees it in the copy.’ The pupils 
attend five nights in the week for two hours, 
and it is commonly in the indentures of the 
young apprentice that he attend a municipal 
school of art, for which his master pays the 
fee. At the first about two of these simple 
rough drawings are made in a week; imperfect 
many of them, but each showing some advance 
on the last. Thus the interest of the pupil is 
kept up by a change of examples, and he is never 
allowed to form a habit of slow or monotonous 
work. A little further on in the school the 
examples used are larger and more elaborate 
pieces of ornament, in which either the human 
or animal form is partially introduced. This 
takes the student as many evenings as his 
earlier copies occupied hours, and some of them 
as many weeks as the more elementary exam- 
ples took evenings to copy. But by this time 
his work has lost all traces of blackness and 
messiness, the shadows become delicate and 
transparent, the free outlines made by the soft 
and willing charcoal are firm and expressive, 
the white chalk begins to express light and 

direct reflection, and the workman appears to be 
getting master of his medium. The improve- 
ment appears to be startling, and M. Lequien 
Says it is not exceptional. He objects to outline- 
drawing with lead pencil as a commencement, 
and thinks more power is got by regarding 
drawing as the imitation of masses of light and 
shade, from the first to the last. Judging from 
what we saw, there certainly appears to be a 
corrective infinence in adding the shadow to the 
outline, which mere outline cannot have by 
itself. By adding shadow to bad form, you 
intensify the errors, mistakes of proportion be- 


ner of his wasli-leather, the reflected lights 
in the shadows, and by the use of white 
chalk, adding the high lights, used thickly or 
thinly according to the amount of brilliancy of 
the light. The grey paper stands for the natural 
colour of the cast; or sometimes much white 
chalk is used, and the colour of the paper then 
becomes a half tint to express the lighter shades. 
This mode of drawing from the cast is a rapid 
one in comparison with our own English method 
of stippling shadow with the chalk point, and it 
is very much more effective. A week or even a 
month may be spent on a subject from the cast 
by M. Lequien’s pupils, seldom more, and the 
drawings made are varied in size according to 
the pupil’s powers, from a foot square represen- 
tation of a hand ora leaf to a cartoon on strained 
canvas some 5 ft. or 6 ft. square, of the Apollo 
Belvidere or the actual size of a section of the 
Panathenaic frieze. Very lovely in feeling and 
truth of chiaroscuro were many of these large 
drawings from the cast—absolute imitation of 
natural effect being the aim of the student, and 
every detail of form was carefully rendered, 
either by the sharp bits of forcible shadows 
occurring where the light was strongest, or by 
delicate modulations in the broad shadows, or in 
the play of reflected light on the prominent por- 
tions of the unilluminated parts of the cast. The 
subjects used for study are similar to those in 
use in our Royal Academy and schools of art, 
with the addition of a few good modern French 
busts and figures. The Greek and Roman an- 
tiqne and French renaissance are the styles of 
ornament which exclusively supply the orna- 
mental casts, no example of Gothic being ap- 
parently used. 

The final stage, after the practice of figure- 








come evident, and bad lines become uglier still. 

The middle stage is drawing from the cast, 
the same medium being used. Good specimens | 
of drawings made by previous pupils, are dis- 
played for the student’s guidance in his first 





efforts, and the casts are very simple in form, 
sometimes a section of the echinus moulding, | 
one acanthus-leaf from an antique capital, a cast 
of the eye, mouth, or chin from heroic busts, or | 
mask of a smooth face. By the time the student | 
arrives at this stage, he has mastered his vehicle 
of expression partially, not so completely as he 
will when he gets to the living model, but it no 
longer gives him trouble and vexation of spirit 
by doing in his hands just what he wishes not 
done. The process of drawing from the cast may 
thus be stated. The large forms are, firstly, in- 
dicated by faint outlines, and the lines dividing 
masses of light from shadow are touched in, 
The shapes of shadows are drawn, but shade is 
not at first expressed. When a sort of map of 
the form has been thus obtained, the cast 
shadows are rubbed in flatly with wash-leather 
and soft chalk, and deeper tints in these shadows 
drawn in, as it were, with the blunt point of a 
leather stump. In this condition the drawing 
looks exactly like a faintiy-printed photograph, 
and it seems to us that is some recommendation 
of the system, which is natural, effective, and 
simple. Then the student, having obtained the 
general effect of his subject, proceeds to add the 
shades, whether faint or deep, of the half tints 
blending them into the shadows, and after. 
wards taking out by means of a clean cor- 
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* Shade is the partial absence of direct light on an 


drawing’ from the antique, is drawing from the 
living nude model. In this stage only the more 
advanced students study, and a very consider- 
able power in drawing has been acquired pre- 
viously to commencing from the living subject. 
A longer time is given to each model than we 
are prepared to expect, three hours each even- 
ing for five nights a week being allotted to each 
study. A very great amount of care is expended 
on the form of the figure, and the degree of 
finish is expected to be higher, though even in 
this the effect and truth of drawing are con- 
sidered of more importance than finish. Stump 
and leather are used also in drawing from the 
life: they may, in fact, be considered as uni- 
versal in teaching drawing in France. Besides 
drawing, modelling is practised in the school, in 
similar stages as already described for drawing, 
alto-relievo being the general method adopted 
for studying the antique and livingfigure. Orna- 
ment appears rarely to be copied, though original 
designs for special purposes of ornamental treat- 
ment were exhibited to us as the work of the 
students, and these were well designed and very 
spiritedly modelled. French art masters appear 
to believe that figure practice includes the study 
of all kinds of form, and that a good draughts- 
man of the human figure can draw ornament or 
design decoration in any style as a matter of 
course. The evidence is rather in favour of this 
view,—at any rate, so far as drawing goes. In 
another class a few students were drawing from 
examples architectural line drawings, and pro- 


|jections of geometric solids; but there was 


nothing in this portion of the sche’ studies in 
any way remarkable. 

It seems to us that in this system of teaching 
drawing in light and shade with charcoal and 
Jeather, and the effect it appears to have of 
giving facility of drawing and readiness to re- 
produce effects of light and shade, lies much of 
the secret of French skill in art. The medium 
is simple and easy to manage after the first few 
drawings have been made, and afterwards the 
student occupies himself solely in the study of 
form and its reproduction. Drawing is the first 
thought, drawing the second, and drawing all 
the remaining thoughts of the French professors 
in art schools. For the English systems of 
teaching drawing with outlines in pencil, and 
going on afterwards to the study of light and 
shade with the point, they profess to have the 
greatest contempt. The first, they say, cramps 
the hand instead of giving freedom and power, 
and the second only leads to the mechanical 
power of making fine dots, and neither has 
anything but a distant connexion with generating 
art power. There is a good deal of force in this 
opinion, and the very great superiority of French 
workmen to English in the matter of drawing, 
when both have been students in art schools, 
ought to lead to some farther consideration of 





object ; shadow, the total absence. 


the two systems by the masters of our schools of 





art. We trust that in the reports which may be 
written on the subject of art education by the 
teachers of sehools of arb. who visit the Paris 
Exhibition, and for which prizes are offered by 
the Seience and Art Department, this contrast 
of system may be referred to, and that we shall 
hear what can be said on both sides of the 
question. Nothing can be more directly opposed 
than the two methods by which the French and 
English Governments: seek to develope the art 
power of working men. It is not a mere ques. 
tion of detail; it is one of principle, and if we 
are to judge of a tree by its fruits, the judgment 
is not a difficult matter. The real question is, 
are the twenty or thirty stages of art instruction 
doing for English industrial art what charcoal] 
and wash-leather are doing for France? We 
must shat our eyes to the facts of the case, and 
look inwardly to the beauties of a pesfect theory 
before we can answer this question im the 
affirmative. 

Feeling interested in the iary pant of the 
matter as to how the schools im are 
maintained, we learnt that the Government 
grants a subsidy of 3,000 francs annum 
towards the support of the Scheel of the Tenth 
Arrondissement. This pays therent, and’ covers 
all expenses of maintenance. The master is 
paid by the fees of the students, and these are 
fixed at 4 francs a month. It is obvio the 
master’s interest to fill his classes, and he is 
allowed free scope to do so, no limitations being 
placed upon him, no dictation ag to methods or 
systems, and no tests are applied to his students. 
The State gives him nothing, but it providema fit 
place for the working men of Paris to study in, 
and it takes nothing from him. It neither pays 
him for accidental cleverness in his pupils, nor 
stops payment if they are stupid and eannot 
pass examinations. 1t simply says to him,— 
Here is provided for the public good a studio 
for artisans, which you may take of. If 
you can teach soundly and well, and make it 
worth the money of working men to pay for 
your instruction, you will find yourself sur- 
rounded by pupils. If so, the better for you ; 
if not, a more popular teacher, whose instruction 
will be sought for, will take your place. The 
greater your pecuniary success, the better for 
the public, for then the larger number of artisans 
will be instructed. If you cannot fill your class- 
rooms, it will not pay you to carry it on, and it 
will not snit the public to be without instruction. 

This seems to us by no means an unfair view 
of the question, for, whilst not ignoring the re- 
sponsibility of the State, it does not waste the 
ratepayers’ money. It places the art-education 
of working men on a somewhat similar basis as 
middle-class education in England has been 
placed in our endowed grammar schools and uni- 
versities, by either private or public generosity. 

The educationalist visiting the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, at any rate if he is interested in art-educa- 
tion, should examine the French collections in 
group 10, class 90, the works of the French art- 
schools. Here we may see not only the produc- 
tions of the school we have described, but of 
many others of equal, if not greater, reputation. 
These collections will well repay any time that 
may be spent on them; and we would warn him 
not to be content with looking only at the dis- 
plays on the walls of the court,—for the wall- 
space is limited, but to open the portfolios of 
drawings, which are very numerous and highly 
interesting. They will show the same style of 
drawing as we have seen at M. Lequien’s,— 
generally, with the addition of some branches of 
study added, here and there, according to the 
particular qualifications of the masters of the 
schools. The drawings do not look so well in an 
exhibition, as we may frequently see at a school 
of art exhibition in England ; there are but few 
works in colour, or monochrome, or original de- 
signs. There are no pretty works at all, nothing 
to attract the publie gaze amid all the glitter 
surrounding. All that can be seen, and that 
need be sought for, are sound and serviceable evi- 
dences of useful education, presented in a manner 
which shows that there has been no effort to 
make it appear better than it is, But there are 
proofs on all hands of good instruction and 
powerful drawing, and the visitor who chances 
to examine these works at an early period of 
his visit, will have no difficulty in understanding 
all the grace and good art in the French depart- 
ment, and of detecting its origin and primary 
cause. 

Perhaps the best description that can be given 
of these carbon drawings on sugar paper is, that 
they are evidently regarded as the means to an 
end, and not the end itself. We often feel in an 
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exhibition of the works produced in English 
Schools of Art, that the elaborate drawings 
which must have taken many months to produce, 
are treated as pictures, and are themselves the 
end of study. They point no further, and be- 
tween them and the design and execution of art- 
workmanship in industrial manufactures, there 
is no connecting link. In our own schools there is 
certainly a greater breadth of subject tanght, 
but we are justified in believing that what the 
art-education of our country gains by comparison 
in breadth of subject, it loses positively in depth 
of direct usefulness. We cannot conceal from our- 
selves the fact that French workmen possess 
great art-power, and are successful draughts- 
men, and that it is not the case with English 
workmen. We see no more direct means of 
accounting for this than in the more rapid, 
simple, and effective method of teaching draw- 
ing in France than in England, as a primary, 
even if not the only explanation of their supe- 
riority. Let an unprejudiced person glance at 
the list of prizes awarded at the Paris Exhibition 
to the co-operators or workmen of English firms, 
who have been successful in obtaining the grand 
prizes or medals. How frequently the names 
are foreign, and what does this suggest, but that 
either we are unable tosupply our own demands 
for art-power, or that we supply only the in- 
ferior branches of manufacture, whilst in pottery, 
the precious metals, and in cabinetwork of a high 
class, the better education of foreign workmen 
fits them for the highest positions of designers ? 

That this will not always be the case we fer- 
vently hope and believe; but that an improve- 
ment which will place our workmen on an equal 
footing with their foreign competitors will occur 
without a thorough remodelling of our system 
of art education, we as thoroughly disbelieve. 
The art progress of the age and our backward- 
ness in many branches of industrial manu- 
facture demand that this shall be done. We 
have all the means and appliances, and do 
actually spend the money every year, sufficient 
to supply good instruction in art to every town 
in the empire. Our artizan population is an 
intelligent one, and the demand for art-power in 
our manufactures is great: all that is wanted, 
therefore, is that some attention should be paid 
to our systems of instruction and national ex- 
penditure of grants for art. The results we now 
obtain are not commensurate either with our 
outlay, our intelligence, or our demands; and 
this, we are disposed to believe, is the fault, not 
of the public, or the capabilities of our art 
students, but of our system. 

From the Exhibition of 1851 we derived great 
impulses to art education. From that of 1862 
we obtained less advantage, because a greater 
success in it made us more callous and better 
satisfied with ourselves. The lesson we now 
have to learn is that it will not do to rest upon 
our oars, or be betrayed into a fool’s paradise of 
self-satisfaction. Weare as far behind in 1867 as 
we were in 1851; and the disease we suffer from 
requires a8 prompt action to remedy it as those 
we were then compelled to adopt. Our art- 
schools were then placed on an entirely new 
basis, which had some good in it, and has lasted 
long enough, outliving in many points its own 
good qualities. Fifteen years of experience 
have taught us something, and we cannot do 
better than repeat our experiment of 1851, and, 
with the additional light we now have, place the 
art education of the country on a new and 
improved basis. 








A SORE IN THE BODY POLITIC. 


THE surgeon whose skill is appealed to in a 
serious case of accident, such, for imstance, as a 
gun-shot wound, knows the importance of ascer- 
taining the worst at once. Before attempting 
any sanitary process he makes use of the probe. 
To bind up the wound may be useless, or even 
mischievous, until the cause of injury is dis- 
covered and removed. 

It is not otherwise with the body politic. In 
those diseases of society that take the form of 
recurrent convulsions, and present the symptom 
of extreme excitement, amounting to mania, 
followed by coliapse, little can be done to restore 
a healthy tone without a severe application of 
the probe to discover the cause of disturbance. 
It is not, however, always necessary to probe 
very deeply. The cause of disturbance may at 
first have been subtle and unperceived, or it may 
have been evident to the dispassionate observer ; 
but in the progress of the evil that cause fre- 


quently comes to light. At least, a cause does ; 
and it then not unfrequently happens that the 
patient, or the quack, points out a determining 
symptom as a primary mischief. 

In the long and severe prostration of public 
confidence, from which recovery seems as slow 
and as doubtful as from the most serious dis- 
turbances of individual health known to surgery 
or to medicine, there has been of late no need 
to probe very deeply in order to detect sources 
of mischief. The evils have come to the surface 
with a vengeance. Unfortunately, they are 
neither few nor small; nor are they confined to 
one rank or section of society. We find them 
in the commercial world, we find them in the 
ranks of labour, in the man whose dealings are 
measured by so many shillings a week, and in 
those whose operations amount to so many mil- 
lions a year. And, unfortunately, they are so 
widely different, at least in their first aspect, as 
to be liable to classification under the two main 


seven hundred thousand pounds on the estate of 
the contractors. The effect of this counter- 
charge was as immediate as the amount was 
amazing. The liquidation instantly collapsed ; 
the contractors surrendered as bankrupts. 

We are no advocates of colossal contractors. 
On the contrary, we attribute to the formation 
of “contractors’ lines” the destruction of the 
property of railway shareholders, and the ruin, 
for the time, of the profession of Civil Engi- 
neers. But there is such a thing as justice. 
The fortunes that sprang up in a night have for 
the most part perished in a night, and the frag- 
ments of the industrial Colossi, like the bronze 
limbs of the Colossus of Rhodes when overthrown 
by the earthquake, lie scattered “many a league.” 
And if there is one impulse which more than 
another distinguishes the English gentleman, 
and manfully appeals to the good feeling of the 
Englishman of every class, it is that which leads 
one parcere subjectis, the meaning whereof is— 





divisions of evil, force and fraud. The symp- 
toms of the social evil from which we are yet | 


not to hit a man when he is down. With this 
feeling we must remark that the report on the 


suffering are apparent in that scientific form of | accounts between the London, Chatham, and 
swindling which is euphuistically termed finance, | Dover Railway Company and their contractors 
and in that simple form of terrorism which goes which has recently been issued “ by order of the 
by the plainer name of murder. | Board,” hag two sides. Dealing with this docu- 
In the higher circles of mercantile or specula- | ment alone, and excluding any extraneous infor- 
tive occupation the last month or two has been | mation, we cannot but hold that the contractors 
fruitful in scandals. Three great railway com- are not the persons most seriously affected by 
panies have been paraded before the public | the publication. Let us suppose, for the sake of 
disrespect in unenviable rivalry. One has | argument, that Messrs. Peto, Betts, & Crampton 
thrown away three times the amount of its|are all that their worst enemies, if they have 
original capital in supplementary works that | enemies, can assert; still, as regards the share- 
have had the resu!i of entirely absorbing the holders of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
dividends of the primary proprietors. One has | Railway, their misdeeds are those not of princi- 
come to a dead lock from sheer indebtedness. | pals, but of accessories. They were not the 
Earning a large revenue it hasso managed as to | elected guardians of the interests of the 
be unable to avoid the inconvenience of “a man | shareholders. We use not a word to ex- 
being put in possession.” A third has achieved | tenuate wrong, if wrong there be; but let the 
the most magnificent case of disputed account | saddle be put on the right horse. Messrs. Peto 
that has yet been presented to the attention of | & Co. entered into certain contracts with the re- 
students of arithmetic. The divergence of opinion | presentatives of the shareholders for the purpose 
between the parties in the case is as complete as | of making profit. Fair profit, it may be,—more 
was that recorded by Alsop as existing between | than fair profit, it may be urged,—miscalculated 
the wolf and the lamb, The public will look | profit, at all events; but the relation as between 
with some interest for the solution of the question, | contractor and company is one that is clearly 
“ Which is the wolf!” understood. The object of the large expenditure 
The contractors of a line of railway which, | incurred by every company for the staff of the 
by the aggressive direction of its course and of | engineer is to control and ensure the efficiency 
its branches, no less than by the lavish magni- of the work of the contractor, who undertakes, 
ficence of its works, had long occupied a fora fixed sum, or at an agreed scale of prices, 
prominent position in the country, were com- | to execute these works cheaper than the company 
pelled some time ago to suspend payment. There could do if themselves the paymaster, but with 
was a good deal of sympathy felt for these con- | a handsome margin of profit to himself. Now, 
tractors, as it was evident that a bad or irre- | if any directors so contract with a person in this 
coverable debt of the amount of 380,0001., which | position as to make him the virtual master of 
sum it was stated that the company owed them, | the undertaking, they betray their duty to their 
was sufficient to disturb the finances and even | constituents. They expose the contractor to a 
to affect the solvency of the most respectable | series of temptations which it will require no 
firm. So amicable arrangements were made for ordinary virtue to resist. They give him the 
the liquidation of the accounts, and perhaps the means, at every step, of taking advantage ; and 
chief result of the suspension was the removal in all public works contingencies are so heavy, 
of anxiety from those whom such a danger no | that the most straightforward tradesmen will be 
longer menaced. | likely to take every opportunity in their power 
Meantime the defaulting company wallowed | of “ hedging” against them. So obvious is this 
in an ever-enlarging slough of financial and fact, so small the knowledge of human nature 
legal difficulties. Complication supervened upon | that is requisite to enable a man to arrive at it, 
complication ; interest divided itself against in-| that it is difficult to see how it can be ignored 
terest; shareholders, preference shareholders, | by any persons of sufficient experience of life to 
owners of stock distinguished by half the letters | be named as directors of a railway. 
of the alphabet, debenture holders, Lloyd’s-bond- | Now whether the finance arrangements of the 
holders, judgment creditors,—all rose fiercely one London, Chatham, and Dover Railway were such 
against another; and so dire and hopeless be- | as to make the contractors, who are the persons 
came the confusion that the injured creditor | naturally interested in swelling the expenditure 
arose in his place in Parliament with the meek of the Company, the virtual disposers of that 
request that the House of Commons should bring | expenditure, the report before us does not ena- 
its unrivalled power of discrimination to bear on | ble us to say. But one thing is clear, whether 
the seething chaos. this were the case or no, the directors are the 





At last, by methods inconceivable to the ex- 
ternal world, the vast puzzle of account shook 
itself into definite form. How accurate and how 
truthful that form may have been is yet a ques- 
tion for the distant future. But in the pro- 
visional state, at all events, the liquidators of 
the contractors looked in vain for their 380,0001. 
No such item was there; nothing that in any 
way resembled it. The first impression must 
have been that there was an error of the press, 
an omission of this trifling item ; perhaps a total 
forgetfulness of the existence of the injured con- 
tractors. A further inspection of the gigantic 
balance-sheet dispelled these delusions. Messrs. 
Peto, Betts, & Crampton had not been for- 
gotten. But there was this difference of opinion 
between the two views of the case,—this illustra- 
tion of the hazardous nature of reckoning with- 
out the host. Disclaiming a debt of 380,000I. 
towards the contractors, the accountant of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, per 











contra, makes the demand of some six millions‘ 


persons primarily responsible to the shareholders 
for expenditure and for finance. How they have 
discharged this responsibility the report bears 
witness. The “state of the accounts” shows a 
total issue of stock and shares to the amount of 
11,591,5511. It states the expenditure on works 
at 2,993,2641. It may be presumed that land is 
not included in this sum, but no mention is 
made of either land or working stock in that 
document. Two items in the account require 
explanation, as they appear to have been entered 
in their present form rather with a view of swell- 
ing the balance claimed from the contractors 
than for the sake of simplifying the balance- 
sheet. One of these is the fact that the sum of 
4,171,1501. received by the company from the 
public is stated as a credit to the contractors; 
while the stock corresponding to this amount, 
and of a nominal par value only 36,5501. above it, 
is debited per contra. The other point is that 
the company state that they have paid to the 
contractors in cash nearly 232,0001. more than 
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the cash received from the public. But this 
difficulty is probably met by allowing for certain 
iarge counter payments from the contractors. If 
we balance the two cash payments stated be- 
tween the parties, we come to the following 
stupendons result. 

The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company, on their nominal capitalof 11,826,5431., 
admit receipts from the public to the amount of 
4,171,4501. Out of this, or rather against this, 
they have to place an expenditure on works, as 
certified by the engineers, of 2,993,2641. Deduct- 
ing the cash paid by the contractors to or on 
account of the company from the cash paid by 
the company to or on account of the contractors, 
we find that the latter have received in cash the 
sum of 2,232,1051., leaving a balance due from 
the company on certified work, including profit, 
of 761,1591. To provide for this three-quarters 
of a million’s worth of works, and for such 
further expenditure of the company as is not 
specified in the “state of the accounts,” stock, 
and debentures, tothe nominal value of 7,423,1011., 
or just ten times the amount of the balance due 
for works, have been handed over to the con- 
tractors. This is financing with a witness, 
and, as we said before, whatever be the demerit 
of the contractors, we are utterly at a loss to 
imagine what defence the directors have to offer 
for such a mode of dealing with the property 
entrusted to their charge. 

In each of the three great disasters to which 
we have referred the same features are apparent. 
Large power has been committed to persons who 
proved incompetent to exercise it. As far as 
directors are concerned, no charge of peculation 
or of corruption has been urged. But the in- 
conceivable mismanagement, in each case, of the 
funds and of the powers of the companies, if not 
corrupt, is liable to the charge of profound in- 
competence, and of reckless waste. Nor can it | 
for a moment be supposed that the mere blind | 
fary of competition has been the sole, or even | 
the main cause, of the waste of millions after 
millions. In every contest the rank and file, | 
the officers and the contractors, had to be duly 
paid. Whence the money came they did not re- 
gard as their affair—the point was to do the 
thing handsomely, to stick to the colours, to| 
meet aggression by aggression, and to post mil- 
lions against millions. So with the threefold 


fatal a burden on the industry of their 
respective crafts, is a social phenomenon of the 
most extraordinary kind. Eighteen pence, two 
shillings and sixpence, even as much as five 
shillings out of each pound earned by the work- 
man have been exacted from him by the requisi- 
tions of the unions. That is to say, that a 
workman earning twenty shillings a week has 
been compelled to pay for the support of a system 
which is doing its utmost to limit the amount of 
work done, and which is actually driving work 
out of the country, more than three times the 
amount paid per head of the population for the 
support of the entire government and defence of 
the country. John Brown, saw-grinder, having 
paid in taxes direct or indirect an annual amount 
of less than two guineas (supposing, which is 
not the case, that he pays the average taxation 
of the country) is called on to pay to the murderer 
Broadhead and his committee the further sum of 
six pounds ten shillings, which is liable to be 
doubled in case of need, for their mode of pro- 
tecting his interests. When it is considered how 
large an amount of work is Jeft undone in conse- 
quence of difficulties between masters and men, 
it is obvious that John Brown is not a political 
economist, and that his faith in the protectors of 
his trade is not justified by the result. 

We shall extend our remarks to an undue 
length if we go on to show the moral from the 
above instances of social demoralisation ; much 
will suggest itself to our readers. One thing is 
pretty clear, permanent prosperity is not attained 
by outrages on morals, however promising may 
be the original plan. Another thing is no less 
obvious, and that is, that unless we not only 
detect but extirpate the latent causes of these 
monstrous evils, these impositions on society for 
the exclusive benefit of designing individuals, 
who are not even competent to keep their ill- 
gotten gains, ‘the New Zealander of Macaulay, 
who is to look over the ruins of what once was 
London, may not be a purely imaginary per- 
sonage, nor even one in the very distant future. 











TERRA-COTTA ARCHITECTURE OF 
NORTH ITALY. 


THE revived manufacture of Terra-cotta in 


division of labour,—lawyers, engineers, and con- | the shape of vases, fountains, friezes, and other 


tractors to do the work and to pocket the 
profits,—directors and secretaries to sign the 


checks, to look big, and to enjoy constant “ moral | 
triumphs,” and shareholders and bondholders to | 
pay, the work went merrily on. Adam Smith | 
would have been delighted at the result, for it | 
would never have been attained except by such | 
a division of labour. If directors had been ex- | 
pected to sign checks on their own bankers, or 
if lawyers had been paid in original shares at 
par, the total capital accounts of the Brighton, 
the South-Eastern, and the London, Chatham, 
and Dover railway would probably have been 
at least some 18,000,0001. sterling less than the 
present united amount. 

While this method of dealing with the money 
of other people by millions has been sanctioned 
by men in the responsible position of chairmen 
and directors of such important public com- 
panies, we find the desire of living at the ex- 
pense of others to be no less energetic among 
the operative classes. There, too, peculiar prin- 
ciples of political economy have been called into 
full play. The principle on which the action 
of the railway companies was conducted appears 
to have been this. Certain persons desire cer- 
tain profits. To ensure these, certain lines, more 
or less unproductive, of railway must be made. 
Drive the scheme for these railways through an 
ever-subservient Legislature, and the public 
must fine the money ; and it has done so accord- 
ingly. 

The principle of the operative unions has been 
this,—‘‘ We require a certain amount of wages. 
Unfortunately this involves the performance of 
a certain amount of work, but it shall be our 
care to make this work as little as possible. We 
shall, therefore, impose on the members of the 

trade a code which will so limit the work to be 
performed by each man as to make the day 
labour of the least efficient and industrious work- 


| ornamental works has been carried on in Eng- 
| land for the last forty or fifty years, and to a 
considerable extent ; indeed, we might go back to 
the time of Wedgwood, who established a factory 
for its production, and say nearly 100 years. 
The frieze of Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the Hay- 
market, produced by Bubb, the sculptor, and the 
external decorations of “ New St. Pancras 
Church,” London, are amongst the larger 
examples that occur to us. Little, however, 
had been done with it amongst us in architec- 
tural work as an actual building material until 
recently. It was used, our readers know, in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s buildings at South 
Kensington. It is being largely used in the 
new building for the Museum there, and we have 
mentioned large specimens of the material ex- 
hibited by English manufacturers in the Palace 
of the Champ de Mars, for which more recently 
medals have been given to Blanchard, Blash- 
field, Pulham, and others. In some parts of 
Germany, Saxony, and Northern Italy this 
revived use of it as a building material has been 
going on longer. In England it is evident there 
is nowa tendency to employ it to a greater extent. 
In several buildings in the City, some of them 
illustrated in our pages, and in the front of one, 
scarcely finished, at the corner of Surrey-street 
in the Strand, terra-cotta is extensively em- 
ployed. 

This movement will, doubtless, be much pro- 
moted by a fine book that has been recently pro- 
duced by Mr. Gruner on the “ Terra Cotta Archi- 
tecture of North Italy,” dating from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth centuries, and which contains 
forty-eight illustrations, engraved, and printed 
in colours, from careful drawings and restorations 
by Frederigo Lose, with wood-cut sections, mould- 
ings, &c., and descriptive text by V. Ottolini and 
F. Lose.* 

In the introductory chapter Signor Ottolini 





man the normal maximum for all hands. We will 
force the masters to pay our own rate of wages | 
for our own amount of work by the penalty of | 
strikes, and we will force the body of workmen | 
to obey our committee rules by piquetting, by | 
rattening, and by yet more vigorous steps.” | 
That a small body of men should have been 
able, in so many instances, to impose 80 | 


rightly dwells upon the methods used in Italy at 
this time to produce terra-cotta, especially by 
Andrea Boni in Milan, and the necessity for the 
greatest care in the manufacture to obtain terra- 





© =i Terra-cotta Architecture of North Italy.” 
Edited by Lewis Gruner. London; John Murray, Al 
marle-street. 1867, 


cotta that will last. That some of the terra-cotta 
lately produced in this country will not last there 
is already evidence. 

Plasticity and homogeneity, says Signor 
Ottolini rightly, are the two conditions essential 
to the composition of any ceramic paste. 
Plasticity is the property of clays which contain 
only aluminum, silica, and a little oxide of iron ; 
and depends mainly on the water contained in 
the clay, which cannot be evaporated even by the 
drying power of 100 degrees. But although 
plasticity be an all important condition of this 
manufacture, its excess entails grave incorveni- 
ence. Objects formed of over-plastic clays are 
dried unequally and with difficulty, which renders 
them liable to lose shape and crack. Such 
defects are developed at the stove, and in the 
furnace they increase further. Hence arises the 
necessity of introducing into the composition of 
the paste powdered quartz, calcareous earths, and 
sands, to diminish this excessive plasticity, in. 
crease porosity, and thus facilitate the expulsion 
of the water ; which, although it serves merely 
to mix the materials and give them the needful 
softness, demands weighty consideration and 
precautions, because the wrought portions, how- 
ever they may sometimes seem dry, never are 
absolutely free from water. 

We have already observed that the liquid is 
strongly attracted by the clay, or, more strictly 
speaking, so combines with the clay as to require 
an intense heat for its total elimination. It has 
been stated that sandy substances make an easy 
channel for the water to pass from molecule to 
molecule, thus securing to all parts an equal 
density. Now, to the end that the desiccation 
of the largest pieces may be effected uniformly 
and without cracking, care must be taken to 
diminish the density at the centre; because, if the 
outside density did not exceed the inner, the 
evaporation of water must naturally proceed 
more slowly at the centre, the clays would from 
the first remain in an unavoidable state of 
dampishness, and a separation of their mole- 
cules must ensue. ’ 

Rapid drying gives rise to another serious 

defect,—the work becomes coated superficially 
with a dry thick crust, impervious to internal 
moisture, and thus appears dry when only par- 
tially so: the result is, that the imprisoned 
water, constrained in the furnace to evaporate 
by the high temperature, acquires an elastic 
force, sufficient not only to crack the piece that 
contains it, but even to split it to fragments. 
This is the reason Signor Ottolini points out why 
Boni, of Milan, adheres to the system of applying 
the paste in small pieces to the moulds, and 
leaving spaces at intervals; thus endeavouring 
to obtain an equal, slow, and thorough expulsion 
of the water from the modelled paste. For this 
reason, having studied the proportions of the 
disjunctive materials, he finds it needful to pro- 
tect bis works from the direct and too forcible 
action of the wind, and to watch that they be 
always accessible to the steady and beneficial 
influence of heat and light. As soon as the 
moulded objects have attained the proper degree 
of dryness, to obtain which various arrange- 
ments are made, they are polished by hand, and 
consigned to the furnace, where the burning is 
effected by means of combustibles calculated 
to emit flame. 
“Yet all this care in drying and firing would fai! to 
ensure solidity to the work if the conditions essentia! for 
obtaining perfect homogeneity and compactness of the 
earths were not first observed. In ceramic pastes two 
kinds of homogeneity must be aimed at,—one of parts, the 
other of masses. The first consists in equality of nature, 
uniformity of volume, iuvariableness of density, in each 
constituent of the paste, and is attained by working, by 
kneading, by sifting, finally by mixing the ingredients 
already finely pulverised. The second, and more import- 
ant, results from a uniform blending of the dissolved 
earths, so that the inevitable modifications produced by 
desiccation and burning may affect alike every portion of 
the mass, which renders it highly advisable that, before 
moulding, the earths be subjected to much kneading with 
hands and feet,”’ 

If the paste be not thoroughly homogeneous, 
it fails to sustain equally in all parts the influ- 
ence of heat. Hence neither judicious choice 
and just balance of ingredients, nor washings, 
grindings, mixings, slow desiccation, will suffice 
to render the paste homogeneous. Homogeneity 
is brought about by minute processes carried on 
through a lengthened period. Large depots are 
formed, where the excavated materials, before 
being reduced to a paste, are submitted to atmo- 
spheric influences, and where large masses of 
the damp paste may remain for some years 
before undergoing moulding or modelling, and 
being exposed to the action of fire. These 
arrangements are indispensable for the produc- 





\tion of a perfect material. 
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** The way in which terra-cottas were introduced into 
walls was not, unlike that commonly used for inserting 
stone, marble corbels, and jambs of stone. It 1s evident 
that the general skeleton of the wall was first constructed, 
keeping some bricks protruding; so that afterwards the 
casts, Seana, heads, cornices, and such like, might be 
introduced into the interstices left between brick and 
brick out of the redundant material beyond the substance 
of the wall itself. Such pieces, if flat or slightly salient, 
were fixed in simply with lime and plaster: at the most, 
for greater strength, hooks of iron, or mere nails, were 
used, Large blocks were secured in the same way as 
corbels or stone cornices: they took, however, the precau- 
tion to hollow out by hand such figures as required to be 
fixed to the bricks that jutted beyond the wall level; 
sometimes also in order to lighten them, or to promote 
the uniform burning of large pieces such as large heads 
and statues. The utmost care to strengthen them was 
bestowed on the first row of cornices, and on such archi- 
tectural members as had to sustain others; these upper 
— on the contrary, being borne by the lower and 

xed to the wall as best might be without any extreme 
care, but never made salient by excessive or abrupt pro- 
trusion. They are always graduated and pitched, so that 
rain-water may never flow down behind, but invariably 
along their fronts. Here, in Italy, through the sudden 
changes of temperature, frost will soon split the hardest 
marbles; nevertheless, although those terra-cottas are 
not attached to the wall in a very elaborate fashion, yet, 
in consequence of the builder's precautions to prevent | 
pe standing on them, they appear little injured by 

ost.” 


Mr. Gruner’s work aims at supplying a series 
of specimens, commencing with simple and pro- 
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ceeding to more elaborate forms, as examples 
for imitation, he says: we would rather put it, 
for study and suggestion. The illustrations 
commence with Santa Eufemia, Pavia, a work 
assigned to the eleventh century, and come up 
to the Certosa, near Pavia (commenced 1396), 
the sanctuary of Crema, 1500, and various 
charming residences round about Milan, belong- 
ing to the sixteenth century. The views are 
beautifully drawn and coloured, and form a 
storehouse of decorative detail. It must not be 
supposed that the artist found all these remark- 
able fronts as we now see them set forth by his 
drawings. We remember to have looked on 
several of them which presented indication of 
what they had been only to the practised eye. 
With care and knowledge, he has gathered bit 
after bit, and reproduced them in all their 
original completeness. 

In addition to the views in colour, engravings 
are given of details, and some of these we are 
enabled to reproduce.* Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
6, are details of the Campanile of San Gottardo, 
in Milan, fourteenth century, and a personal 
study of it enables us to speak satisfactorily as 





* See p. 510, 


to the general correctness of the delineations. 
This tower has stood remarkably well, a result 
that may be ascribed to the excellence of mate. 
rial, and to great care in adjusting the bricks. 
Several writers have noticed the skill with which, 
in these days, bricks were arranged and fixed. 
The cement used for binding them together was 
of quick lime mixed with very fine sand, taken 
from the river bed. This lime was dissolved in 
plenty of water, so as to flow in a thin liquid 
upon the bricks, forming itself so slight a 
stratum that the seam between the bricks is now 
barely discernible. The bricks were of varying 
form and structure, according to the different 
parts of the edifice in which they were placed. 

In rectilineal , the dimensions of each 
brick were about 1 ft. in length, 3 in. in depth, 
and 6 in. in breadth. When circular walls 
were in question, each brick presented a pro- 
portional part of an arch, more or less curved 
according to the expansion of the wall’s circle. 
Figs. 7 and 8 show other parts of the campanile, 
fig. 8 being the arcade on the fourth story of 
the tower, the pillars of marble resting on pro- 
jecting brackets. 

A modern discovery gives the name of the 
architect : on a slab anciently inserted in the 
wall towards the base of the tower has been 
deciphered,—“ Magister Franciscus de Pecoraris de 
Cremon4. fecit hoc opus.” 

From the well-known and magnificent church 
and convent of the Certosa, near Pavia, several 
illustrations are obtained, including the apse of 
the Certosa and the arcade from the cloisters. 
We give a general view of the church (com- 
menced 1396) cornices, figs. 9 and 10, and 





| 





pilaster, fig. 11. 

At the church of San Lanfranco, in the out- 
skirts of Pavia, are found replicas in terra- 
cotta of some details in the cortile of the 
Certosa, and in the Church del Carmine, of 
Pavia, some of which are marked “ Abbas Lucas 
F. F. 1464” (Abbot Luke caused to be made), 
from which our authors infer that the terra- 
cottas of the period all originated in one work- 
shop. Another opinion arrived at is that the 
more recent terra-cotta is of a deeper shade of 
red than the ancient, and, being more liable to 
atmospheric oxidation, allows of the encroach- 
ment of damp and wet, and so presents in many 
cases an aspect of greater age than its ancient 
predecessors. 

We may not, however, pause longer over this 
book. Suffice it to add to our previous en- 
comium that it is a work of very great value and 
beauty, and is likely to have a considerable in- 
fluence on the movement in favour of the em- 
ployment of terra-cotta amongst us in archi- 
tectural works now going on. 


REFERENCES. 


Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ue bo Details of Tower of San Gottardo, 
in Milan. 
Fig. 8. Arcade on fourth oy of San Gottardo. 
Fig. 9. aoe view of the Church of the Certosa, 
avia. 
Fig. 10. Terra-cotta pilaster, Certosa. 
Figs. 11 & 12. Cornices of terra-cotta, Certosa. 








THE HEALTH OF NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE, WITH REFERENCE TO ITS 
CONDITION. 


THE condition of the town of Newcastle was 
referred to by a writer in our columns last week, 
and the subject is of so much importance that 
we revert to it. The weekly publication by the 
Registrar-General of the vital statistics of other 
large towns in addition to those of London, which 
was commenced in 1865, has already done good 
service in awakening local as well as general in- 
terest in the health of our urban populations. 
The inhabitants and local authorities of the 
different cities and boroughs are beginning to be 
stirred by a commendable emulation as to the 
position of their town in the list periodically 
published in the order of their rates of mortality, 
and to acknowledge that the apathy which 
acquiesces in a continually excessive death-rate 
will no longer be tolerated. 

A few weeks ago we noticed the report of the 
Medical Officer of Liverpool for 1866, which not 
only entered fully into the causes which have so 
long contributed to make that town notable for 
its waste of life, but bore conclusive evidence 
that in Dr. Trench the town has the advantage 
of the services of an officer fully competent, if 
cordially supported with the weight of municipal 
authority, to materially raise the standard of 
health in that town. Indeed, the death-rate 
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which has prevailed in Liverpool during the | 


past half of this year shows a remarkable im- 
provement upon recent years. Leeds, during 
last year, appointed a medical officer of health, 
and is at present enjoying a rate of mortality 
far below what has there prevailed for many 
years. Among the ten large towns of England 
furnishing weekly returns, and arranged in the 
order of their death-rates in 1866, Liverpool and 
Leeds showed worst with 41'9 and 32°5 per 1,000 
respectively. _Newcastle-upon-Tyne, bowever, 
stood next with 32:1. 

It is satisfactory to find that this condition of 
the health of Newcastle so early as last October, 
engaged the earnest attention of the Local 
Public Health Committee; and that on the 4th 
of that month a sub-committee was appointed 
fully to inquire into the causes of this high rate 
of mortality, and to “report generally upon the 
Banitary state of the borough, and the means of 
improving it, but especially upon the advisability 
and practicability, under the direction of the 
Corporation, of opening up new streets in 
crowded districts; of sweeping away old, dilapi- 
dated, and unhealthy dwellings ; and of erecting 
in their stead better and healthier houses, and 
lodging-houses for the labouring classes.” We 
have now before us the report of this sub-com- 
mittee, which is, perhaps, on the whole, one of 
the best publications on this subject which has 
ever been brought under our notice. We can 
not only congratulate the town upon possessing 
so much valuable information bearing upon its 
sanitary condition, but its treatment and 





| various portions of the town, the report proceeds 
to inquire into the general causes of this mor- 
tality, which has been excessive during a long 
series of years, but was strikingly so in 1866. 
The evidence collected proves the old story of 
bad drainage and sewerage, indifferent and in- 
sufficient water supply, and overcrowding in 
unhealthy houses from an insufficient supply of 
suitable dwellings for the working classes. A 
few of the facts, however, here set forth are new 
and instructive, and will be invaluable to other 
towns anxious to account for and to mitigate 
high rates of mortality. It is stated that im mo 
other large town im the kingdcm are there so 
many unpaved, un and unsewered streets 
as in Newcastle. Im 1862 there were 219 
of these unpaved streets, and the present 
rate at which their paving is being carried on 
scarcely more than keeps pace with the new 
streets built year by year, so that the arrears 
remain pretty nearly as great as in 1862. In 
unpaved streets effective scavenging is all but 
impossible, so that in summer “ the accumulated 
filth sends forth poisonous exhalations.” In 
Westgate and Elswick 155 of these streets are 
to be found, and it is shown that of 123 deaths 
from diarrhoea in the borongh last year 68 were 
there recorded, or at the rate of 149 to 100,000 
persons living; while in the other parts of the | 
town, with far fewer umpaved streets, it varied | 
from 41 in St. Nicholas and St. John, to 90 in | 
All Saints, where the mext highest number of | 
these neglected streets are to be found. 

The sewerage of the town has been much | 








nary tenements, which are not subject to the 
same inspections, and it is beyond doubt that in 
new dwellings, built with a due regard to the 
health and comfort of the inmates, the mortality, 
more especially of infants, among the labouring 
classes in Newcastle, would not only be reduced, 
but almost halved. The other suggestions in. 
clude the vesting of more power in the hands of 
the Health Committee, the intment of an 
efficient a Officer 8 , ® more com. 
frequent seavengering, which 
believe oe 4 ep satisfactorily per. 
formed by as im most other towns, the 
rapid paving of 200 ed streets in 
vacious parts of the town, better system of 
surface and sub-soil dreimage, the creation of 
open spaces and playgrounds, the consumption 
of smoke, and many other improvements which 
are required in other towns besides Newcastle, 
In conclusion, under the heading, ‘‘ Encourage- 
ment to Proceed,” the effect of a vigorous 
prosecution of sanitary reform in other towns ig 
set forth. It is stated, that within the last 
thirty years the death-rate in London has been 
reduced from 60 to 24 per 1,000, and that 
whereas the annua] mortality in English towns 
in 1840 was 44 in 1,000, it does not now average 
more than 2425. We have good grounds for 
believing that the improvement in the health of 
our towns is here considerably over-stated ; but 
at the same time it poe ing doubt that the 
spread of general i upon sanitary 
matters has already lowered the general death- 
rate in England, more in towns, and: 


arrangement are so essentially practical that we improved since 1857, 16 miles of new sewers | the improvement may be taken as a proof of what 
shall fully hope to see most of the suggestions having been constructed im those ten years; it is, may yet be dome. Glomocester, Berwick, Chelten- 


embodied in the concluding chapter carried into | however, still far from complete, and both the | ham, Salisb 
effect without loss of time. It needs but a slight | sub-soil and surface drainage is very defective. | towns which 


, and Worthing, are among the 
ve most benefited shnitary 


knowledge of sanitary science to feel entire con- | The effectual drainage of a town is almost as/ reform. In a question which probably involves: 


fidence in a vastly beneficial effect from these important as the satisfactory removal of its|the savi 
| refuse by the system of sewerage. The registrars | 


reforms. 

In the opening of the report, the loss of | 
life in Newcastle from the excessive death-rate 
which there prevailed last year is dwelt upon 
at some length. This fact is now so generally 
known that we shall content ourselves with 
comparing it with the death-rates in one or two 
of the healthier towns. In Birmingham, for | 
instance, the rate during last year was only 24:1, 
against 32°1 in Newcastle, showing an excess in 
the latter town of eight per 1,000, or equal to a 
loss of close upon 1,000 lives over the number | 
that would have died had the death-rate not. 
exceeded that in Birmingham. Caiculated upon 
the death-rates of last year, the average lifetime 
in Birmingham would be 41 years, in Hull 40}, 
in Bristol 40, in London 37, and in Newcastle 
only 31. These few figures alone sufficiently | 
prove the need of an inquiry, and of something 
being done after the inquiry. We may here. 
remark that this difference between the health | 
of Birmingham and Newcastle has been still | 
more remarkable since the beginning of this | 
year. In the first six months of 1867 the annual | 
death-rate in Birmingham averaged only 22°6, 
while in Newcastle it was 32°4, or rather above 
the high rate in 1866, which gave rise to the 
report now before us. 

The various diseases which contributed most 
largely to make up the excessive mortality last 
year in Newcastle are severally treated of in the 
report, which contains diagram maps of the town | 
with coloured indications of the fatal cases of | 
typhus and scarlatina in the different streets. 
The conclusion which appears to be drawn from 
a thorough investigation of the subject is that, 
although a considerable portion of the excess is 
to be ascribed to that class known as zymotic or 
epidemic, all the other diseases were also pro- 
portionately far more fatal than in most other 
towns, and in England generally. Diseases of 
the respiratory organs, including phthisis, con- 
vulsions, atrophy, and debility, and all infantile 
complaints, were fur more fatal in Newcastle 
among @ population enfeebled by so low a 
standard of health than in other towns; but of 
the 3,950 deaths returned during the year in 
Newcastle 1,145, or 29 per cent., were attributed to 
diseases of the zy motic class. Scarlatina was epi- 
demic in Newcastle last year, causing 500 deaths ; 
typhus and typhoid fever were fatal in 224 cases, 
diarrhoea in 123, cholera and choleraic diarrhwa 
in 51, measles in 105. and whooping-cough in 59. 
The All Saints sub-district, or eastern and lower 


of Newcastle, more especially in the eastern | 
portion of the town, continually have to report | 


or loss of 1,200 lives per 
annum in Neweastle, it is scarcely to be imagined 
that the expemsge would prevent the suggestions 
embodied in the ing report from being 


deaths from typhus, scarlatina, and other zymotic | carried out; wat the sub-committee have done 
diseases, occurring in families living in houses, | wisely in showing the intimate relations exist- 
the basements of which contain several inches | ing between @ high rate of mortality and its 


| house-building has not stopped the continual 


of liquid, black filth. 

The overcrowding in dwellings, to which may | 
be attributed so large a proportion of the excessive | 
mortality in all our large towns, appears to be | 
even greater in Newcastle than in other towns. 
At the census of 1861 there appear to have been | 
7°8 persons to a house in Newcastle, and although | 
there is abundant evidence that the rate of in- | 
crease of population since 1861 has been even | 
greater than between 1851 and 1861, the supply | 
of newly-built houses has not been maintained | 
in anything like the same proportion. Only 1,300 
houses have been built since 1861 to supply an 
increase of population estimated at over 13,000 ; 
and but a small proportion of these houses are 
suited to the wants of the labouring classes, who 
can only afford one, or, at most, two rooms to 
live in. In 1862, the number of houses built 
and building was 387; in 1863, 220; in 1864, 
187; and in 1865, only 108. The report says, 
“various circumstances—differences between 
masters and workmen amongst others—have 
combined to limit building operations in the 
town during the past few years.” This lull in 





demolition of houses occupied by the labouring 
population, for railway purposes, town improve- 
ments, and conversion into warehouses and 
factories ; so that house-room in Newcastle has 
declined below the insufficient supply of 1861. 
The result of this process is that by a recent 
estimate thereare 9,639 families occupying single 
rooms, and 6,191 families occupying two rooms ; 
about 47,490 persons, or more than a third of the 
entire population, are thus herded together at 
the present time. 

The latter part of the report naturally con- 
tains suggestions for the improvement of the 
health of the town based upon the information 
derived from the thorough investigation into the 
canses of the high death-rate. By far the most 
important of these is contained in these words :— 
*‘The provision of more house-accommodation 
has become a matter of the first importance ; 
and the case, not having been met by private 
enterprise, demands the prompt and energetic 
action of the corporation.” The sub-committee 





portions of the town, where the want of sanitary 
reform is greatest, suffered most severely from | 
these diseases, but a reference to the maps above | 
alluded to will show that their fatality was very | 
general throughout the borough. | 
Having most fully dealt with the statistics of | 

t 


the mortality from particular diseases in the +lower in common lodging-houses, than in ordi- ; 


strongly urge the erection by the corporation of 
model lodging-houses in different parts of the 
town, proving by most satisfactory evidence that 
such buildings have paid handsome dividends in 
other towns, and would probably result in no 
eventual loss to the municipal treasury in New- 
castle. It is shown that the mortality is always 





inevitably attendant train of sickness and 
enfeebled health, with heavy poor-rates. It is 
to be hoped that this comsideration will 
not be without effect, when the time comes 
for the corporation to grant the necessary 
means for carrying out the improvements. 
Money so spent should be looked upon as 
capital invested in a manner to produce a 
never-failing dividend, in the shape of improved 
health for the borough at large, without counting 
a more than probable reduction im the poor- 
rates. We shall look with much interest for 
sanitary intelligence from Newcastle, but more 
especially for the carrying out of that portion of 
the report which recommends the building of 
mode! lodging-houses by the “yp yen for the 
labouring classes, to occupy ground now 
covered with dwellings unfit for human habita- 
tion, and forming the principal haunts of fever 
and other zymotic diseases, whence the whole 
town becomes infected. 








ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS IN THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 


We have before us Professor Donaldson’s 
report on the architectural designs and models. 
The circulation already given to it makes it un- 
necessary for us to reprint it. Wecannot avoid, 
however, recording a portion of it. We take 
mainly the introductory passages, and the report 
on the drawings exhibited by Austria :— : 

“In the review to be submitted of the archi- 
tectural drawings of the great International 
French Exhibition, it is of course impossible to 
notice all the works exhibited. The remarks 
must necessarily be limited to those which may 
serve as types of the state of the architectural 
taste of the several peoples. Some of consider- 
able merit may be omitted, or only generally 
alluded to. But susceptibilities must not be 
wounded, nor the position occupied by great 
names in the public estimation be interfered 
with. It is a mere general sketch of the sub- 
ject, which may give an impartial idea of this 
important branch of the fine arts in Europe and 
other parts of the globe, as presented in the 
objects exposed in this magnificent collection of 
the nataral products and intellectual creations 
of the whole world. , 

It is a remarkable circumstance that, 12 
France and most of the Continental schools 
except the Austrian, Gothic architecture seems 
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to be ignored for modern buildings, unless 
for some churches. And (with the same reser- 
vation of Austria) the principles of that style 
are not thoroughly understood; ang, conse- 
quently, the treatment of the parts evidences an 
absence of knowledge of the principles which 
directed the Medizval artist. Very frequently, 
in Northern Germany and in France, there is in 
the modern architecture a vagueness of idea and 
an attempt to produce novelty; but then, in the 
former, it is the adoption of the Lombard or 
Byzantine as a basis ; or, in France, the paring 
down of the leading features, as cornices, strings, 
and dressings, and the introduction of a profu- 
sion of florid decoration, or a coquetting with the 
past times of the country, still with gracefulness 
of composition. In England Gothic architec- 
ture has assumed, under clerical influences, 
possession of the churches and of the eccle- 
siastical buildings connected therewith, 
such as the house and the 
schools; and in provincial towns, from a 
certain reverence for tradition, frequently with 
the town-halls. But there is with us another 
class of pretentious art—if art it may be called 
—a wild ideality of Italian Gothic and assump- 
tion of Medizval sentiment, grotesquely exag- 
gerated ;—heavy masses and vegetable carvings, 
not idealised in treatment so as to become monu- 
mental nor adapted to the material; and in 
some instances there is a wildness for brick, un- 
relieved by stone dressings, producing baldness 
and heaviness. The commercial architecture of 
Paris and London is generally Italian, modi- 
fied according to the taste of the people; rarely, 
if ever, Gothic. Still, it will be observed, that 
there are noble conceptions of noble-minded 
men in this collection, whose ideas cannot be 
fully appreciated by drawings alone; for it is 
only in the building itself, when carried out, 
that all the capacity of the architect for his work 
cap be thoroughly realiged. Hence the reluct- 
ance of many able men to imperil their hard- 
earned reputation by mere drawings, in which so 
much depends upon the technical skill of the 
draughtsman. 

All these circumstances in modern architec- 
ture are evidenced in the French International 
Bxhibition ; and the result shows an unsettled 
state of thought and intent throughout Europe,— 
a transition; but to what end or purpose it is 
impossible to say. Whole nations and states 
have recently had their political transitions, and 
apparently must continue to have them. These 
may be ruled and decided by some determined 
self-will and resolute mind of a sovereign or his 
minister. But there is no such dominant physi- 
cal power to direct the intellect of art ; and un- 
fortunately, under capricious influences, the pure 
seems to yield to the fantastic; and the sound, 
well-informed, and well-directed frame of mind 
is thrown upon the wild waves of the rage for 
novelty.” 

“ Austria deserves especial notice for its 
architectural designs and drawings, and it has 
its notabilities in the study and illustration of 
antiquities and architecture, as also some im- 
portant buildings carrying out, which seem to 
indicate a great movement in the art, although 
probably we have before us only a limited number 
of the edifices actually in the course of erection 
or projected. The display is not confined to 
works at Vienna, but reaches to distant parts of 
the empire—Pesth, especially, contributing very 
important examples. 

Vienna presents us, in the catalogue, with the 
names of three men among her architectural 
hierarchy, to whom may be assigned a European 
reputation ; and, taken alphabetically, they are 
Ferstel, Hansen, and Schmidt ; and Henczlmann 
also gives proof of deep archzological research 
and careful design. 

Ferstel’s votive church at Vienna, which is 
much advanced in construction, may be cited as 
a happy adaptation of the elaborate Gothic of 
the later periods reflecting many of the beauties 
of the Cathedral of St. Stephen, and of Cologne 
Cathedral as in the towers. Its exterior is full 
of sparkling effect, with all possible varieties of 
chiaroscuro ; but it would be better if there were 
more repose and breadth. His Akademie der 
Wissen Schaffer in Pesth is also a very fine 
design; and he shows that he can handle also 
Italian architecture with success in his palace 
for the Grand Duke Ludwig Victor, in Vienna, 
and ia a design for the Commons Honse in the 
same city; and he exhibits a castle in Bohemia 
and a country-house, which are clever. 

Professor Schmidt has an able Gothic church 
in der Vorstadt Weiszgiirber, Vienna. There is, 
alse, a novel and fine design for a polygonal 


Gothic church, having a central dome, well con- 
ceived and well edapted to the style. There is 
by him, also, a very fine hall for the Gymnasium 
Academy of Vienna, with the roof framed in the 
character of our wooden hammer-beam trusses, 
well proportioned in size, and appropriately 
coloured. The professor has a very quaint and 
original design for the Commons House (Herren- 
haus) at Vienna, with a well-conceived plan of 
pentagonal form, having in the centre a vast 
decagonal hall, which rises out of the surround- 
ing lines of halls and official chambers, under a 
lofty false dome, the chamber itself having its 
ceiling running up only half the height. In the 
adoption of such an important feature it should, 
as in the Thermz of the ancient Romans, be 
brought to the outside, so as} to be seen in its 
whole size. The style is that of many of the 
Rathhaus or Townhalls of Germany and Belgium, 
in brick ; but it is deficient in nobility of aspect 
in the exterior, and the style is rather domestic 
than monumental. Nevertheless, it is the pro- 
duction of a man of striking ability,—of one who 
thinks for himself, and has the capacity to 
realise his conceptions with power. 

Hansen embodies what may be considered 
the pure Classic style in his Commons House 
and Neuzer Erbauende Abgeordnetenhaus in 
Vienna; but both are too dry in treatment, and 
we could desire more boldness and courage. 
They present, however, some graceful points of 
sentiment and detail. 

Carl Fietz has many able designs in the 
Cinque-cento style also. They are beautifully 
drawn, and would be more satisfactory if they 
were less academic. 

Roésner has a church of Lombard character, 
bearing more strongly the impress of German 
features, in the Cathedral of Diakovar, in 
Slavonia; and it may be regarded as the patri- 
otic adoption, successfully treated, of a fine 
broad style of art peculiarly their own. 

Hasenauer must be noticed for his very fine 
design for the restoration, or rather completion, 
of the facade of the Cathedral of Florence,— 
the stumbling-block of so many centuries and 
the puzzle of so many architects, the subject of 
innumerable competitions, with some faint 
glimpse of a prospect of termination, if the 
spirit of the times be not counteracted by party 
jealousies. It carries out the style of the old 


cathedral and of the adjoining tower of Giotto. | 


It combines much of the spirited outline of the 
Sienna and Orvieto cathedral, picturesque and 
characteristic. The whole subject is, of course, 
a conventionalism. Hasenauer’s projects for 
edifices are varied in character, effectively con- 
ceived, and principally in the Renaissance style. 

Austria exhibits some fine drawings of Gothic 
buildings by draughtsmen of the very highest 
merit. Luntz has a bold, firm, and precise 
drawing of the Bridge Tower of Prague; and 
Banks, with Willemans, have illustrations of the 
Mediseval monuments of Wiener-Neustadt,— 
evidence of a like mastery of outline, with light 
and shade; and there is a wonderfully bold, 
large, elaborate drawing of the rich altar of the 
village of St. Wolfgang, about seven leagues 
from Vienna.” 

After noticing generally the drawings sent by 
England, the Reporter says :— 

“ This collection exhibits more completely than 
that of any other country, as a distinct indivi- 
duality, the works either recently executed or in 
progress in the British empire ; and it proves an 
active movement in individual or combined 
enterprise, and a very scanty attempt on the part 
of the Government to meet the wants of its ad- 
ministration, to promote the progress of art, or 
the embellishment of the capital or provinces by 
noble monuments. In an artistic point of view, 
this Exhibition also shows the unfettered liberty 
of the artist, unrestrained by any educational 
considerations or accepted canons of taste. 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages— 
nay, India and China, present their national 
types. But with us there is no recognised prin- 
ciple of design, no impress of a fixed national 
thought. The fanciful and the picturesque too 
often supersede the positive and serious; the 
object with many being not to advance and im- 
prove upon the past, but to create a new sphere 
of invention by a spasmodic effort for originality. 
It may, however, be claimed that there is a noble 
spirit of independence in the English architect, 
a daring to meet his difficulties, and often a very 
successful realisation of fine design and elegant 
detail; a desire to do something noble and 
worthy. seo yi 

Only two models of buildings are exhibited in 





One is Mr. G. G. Scott’s model for the memorial 
now in course of erection to the memory of the 
late Prince Consort and the Kensington Hall of 
Science, both of like origin. The memorial is 
illustrated by a very fine drawing, by the model, 
and by a portion of one of the bronze gables to 
the full size, with its inlay of precious stones. 

The fate of all great works of art in the 
fantastic imitations to which they may be sub- 
jected, and the acceptance in public opinion of 
this memorial, are already realized in the cotton- 
stand of Messrs. Waters & Co., of Manchester, 
where the outlines and proportions of the 
original model are preserved, and in size 
exceeded, and its various polychromatic decora- 
tions are imitated with great success by reels of 
various coloured cottons, so as to deceive many 
a@ casual observer, and make them consider it 
the thing itself, instead of a pretentious rival and 
caricature.” 

Had the excellent Professor read his Builder, 
he would have avoided an error, and known that 
this clever model in cottons is a reproduction of 
the Manchester Memorial, not of Mr. Scott’s. 

Speaking of Italy, he says,—‘ The architects 
of Italy are not, in the designs here exhibited, 
apparently animated by the same energy and 
brilliant qualities as distinguish their colleagues 
in the other departments of the fine arts. In 
their best drawings they look back upon the 
past, and only scantily produce works now in 
course of erection. 

Leopoldo Lombardi has two effective and large 
drawings of the Tabernacle of Orgagni, im the 
Church of Or San Michele, at Fiorence, and of 
the northern doorway of the Cathedral of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, drawn with powerful effect. 

Mengani, of Milan, displays a plan of the 





contemplated alterations at Milan carrying out 
by the Milan Improvement Company, which will 
| be a vast benefit to the city; but the elevation 
of his gallery Vittorio Emanuele is too profusely 
ornamented. 

The graceful screen inclosing the Italian Court 
shows that Italy has still its able and wise 
| artists, men of capacity and imagination ; for 
| this inclosure of its courts is rich in effect, varied, 


| and still well adapted for its purpose.” 


Of Prussia,—“ How is it that the architects of 
ambitious Prussia have been so little careful to 
vindicate the prestige of their school? Have 
they quailed before the idea of meeting the able 
dranghtsmen of the French capital? Why is 
there here an almost total absence of the names 
of their leading men in the art? And why are 
| illustrations of the buildings recently executed 
or drawings for those contemplated so scanty ? 
This is said in no unfriendly strain; for their 
men of renown deserve al! honour: their Schin- 
| kel and their Stiiler of the past ; and one could 
| wish to honour their able architects of the pre- 
| sent day, and here they do not allow us hardly 
| the opportunity to do so! 

The Zion’s Kirche at Berlin, by Orth, is a 
bold conception, with some novelty in the plan, 
| which is that of a Greek cross. The exterior is 
|of the Lombard character, and the interior is 
| gracefully conceived, in taste similar to the 
uppermost church of 8. Francesco at Assisi. 

Walsenan’s Hétel de Ville at Berlin is a vast 
brick building, with three tiers of semicircular 
headed windows, machicolated cornice, and 
massive square tower. There is no relief of 
stone dressings to any part ; and the whole forms 
a huge clephantine mass of red, imposing in 
effect from its scale, yet without grace and re- 
pulsive. What the Palazzo Pitti is to Florence, 
such is, apparently, the Hotel de Ville to Berlin. 
* Informe, ingens.’ 

Schmitz, of Cologne, gives the project of a 
Gothie church, full of right feeling, masterly 
drawn, and equal in design to anything recently 
executed in England. His twelve sheets of 
views of architectural monuments of the Middle 
Ages are very fine.” 











Satispury CarnEpraL.—The capstone of this 
cathedral’s spire, immediately under the vane, 
having been discovered to be in a very decayed 
state, workmen are now engaged im its repair. In 
order to enable them to do it effectually, it was 
necessary to surround that part of the spire near 
the weather-door with a strong platform, from 
which a series of five others have been erected at 
certain distances above one another, the last being 
atthe summit. The ascent from the weather-door 
to the top is accomplished ou the outside by 
means of about twenty iron handles firmly fixed 





the English section, and rarely any in the foreign. 


in the spire. 
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DIGGINGS ON THE PALATINE. 


THE works that have been in progress for 
several months on the Palatine, on the grounds 
external to that part purchased by the Emperor 
of France, and which belong to the Papal 
Government, have been carried on by that 
Government with some vigour, and have obtained 
some valuable results, though not, indeed, so 
important as those that have rewarded French 
activity. These works extend along the southern 
and western heights, and also the grounds 
sloping towards the north-west, and therefore 
comprise all those ruins which present the most 
imposing aspect as we approach the Imperial 
Mount from the valley once occupied by the 
Circus Maximus; and weare glad to hear of the 
intent to include also the gardens of the con- 
vent, to be purchased from the Visitandine nuns 
who reside in that very ugly “ Villa Mills,” 
built by an English proprietor on the summit of 
this hill. In order to consider the undertaking 
now in progress under Papal authority, we may 
enter within its arena from the road that winds 
up the Mount, ascending near the Arch of Titus. 
Here we find a doorway that leads us intoa 
valley laid out as a vineyard and orchard, 
bounded at the western end by lofty ruins, 
with arched openings, and on the southern side 
by different ruins, amidst which rises pro- 
minent a lofty and spacious hemicycle; here 
being recognised the site of the hippodrome, or 
stadium, of Domitian (550 by 170 feet), once 
surrounded by porticoes with double file of Corin- 
thian columns, restored by Septimius Severus 
after the great fire under Commodus. Strikingly 
picturesque is the aspect of that valley, where 
vines and fruit-trees flourish under the shadow 
of majestic ruins; but before long a change 
must come over the pleasant scene, for it is 
intended to reduce the whole to its ancient level, 
of course with the sacrifice of all that culture 
has here effected. Along one side, under the 


direction and extent of this hypogee. In those 
chambers first reached, and seen by daylight, 
has been formed a now continually increasing 
museum of fragmentary antiques found on the 
premises. We need not detail all the wealth of 
marbles and alabasters, friezes and cornices, 
encrustations, stone and glass vessels, painted 
stucco and marble baths (one entirely of giallo 
antico) seen here as, more or less, in all similar 
Roman collections; but we may notice for especial 
beauty a headless female figure seated on a rock, 
probably a nymph or Naiad beside ber fountain, 
and a torso of a young Cupid, most graceful and 
natural. The absence of windows and of every 
arrangement for illumination from without in 
most of these halls justifies the inference that 
such Roman interiors were intended to be lighted 
by the lamp or torch alone, and probably so 
defended from the sun in order to suit the pur- 
poses of summer residence. Alike do we find 
the evidence to other arrangements that seem 
incompatible with our notions of comfort, in the 
absence of fire-places and chimneys, and though 
windows are in a few examples seen, there is no 
trace of their having been provided with glass. 
Emerging from these buildings, we find ourselves 
among those loftier ruins so conspicuous from be- 
low, ascribed to Septimius Severus,and probably 
thelast important addition to the imperial resi- 
dence. Here havebeen laidopen severalchambers 
and baths, one entirely paved with purple-veined 
Phrygian marble, and, still provided with its 
hypocaust, into which we may lock through a 
low channe]. On one lofty front of ruin we see 
the specus of an aqueduct with six conduits,— 
probably a part of the Neronian construction. 
The abundance of precious marbles, both in 
architectural fragments and on pavements, 
everywhere strikes the attention; and as to 
construction, we see much that is good, though 
hardly the best in antique Roman masonry, the 
usual compact brickwork and large tiles, but 
nowhere the opus reticulatum, which is known to 





boundary walls which divide this from the con-| 
vent-garden, where that level is now laid open, | 
we see several massive brick pilasters and some | 
immense shafts of granite columns, now pros- | 
trate, referrible, no doubt, to the peristyle of | 
Severus; two other similar shafts having been | 
found deeply imbedded at a point near the centre | 


of the valley. More noticeable is the discovery | 


of a flight of marble steps, descending from the | 


modern level into a large chamber, now roofless, | 
but retaining colour on its walls, and a single | 
figure painted in Pompeian style ; at the foot of | 
the stairs being seen the entrance into a corri- | 
Not far from this! 
spot, on a surface of ruined wall, we see three hence to the north-western slopes we reach an 
| extent of walls in enormous blocks of square- 
| hewn lithoid tufa, unquestionably pertaining 
The lofty ruins bounding | the very oldest fortification on the Palatine, of 


dor, now filled with soil. 


erched openings, one above another, perhaps 
conduits for water, brought hither from the 
Neronian Aqueduct. 
the stadium at the western end, and curving 


have been abandoned before the decline of em- 
pire. A pleasant and picturesque garden, which 
extends along the} western slopes, is traversed 
before we reach several roofless chambers, near 
the foot of the hill, supposed to have served asa 
guard-house, and the walls of which are in part 
covered with grafiti, names, and rudely-scratched 
figures; most extraordinary amongst which is 
that caricature of the Crucifixion, referred to the 
times of Septimius Severus, here found some 
years ago, and now in the museum of the Roman 
College. Near to this spot are some fine granite 
shafts, marble capitals, friezes, and cornices, set 
into a modern wall for better display. Passing 


to 


which aught remains to the city—namely, of 


outwards, open at the centre in the form of a| Romulus, or of whomsoever was actual founder 


wide hemicycle, divided into two stories, the | of primeval Rome. 


A long winding passage, 


upper with coffered ceiling, supposed an Imperial | excavated in the living rock near this wall, has 
loggia for enjoying the games of the Circus! been identified by Mr. J. H. Parker as the con- 


Maximus, hence fully seen; the lower, which has | 


the peculiar arrangement of a platform in the 
midst, small compartments at each side, and a 
staircase in front (all recently exhumed), be- 
lieved to be a bath, though called by the custode 
a temple. Not many days ago (in June) an 
enormous pile at one side of this hemicycle, fell 
in with a thundering crash that terrified all 
within hearing, but fortunately did no injury. 





From the stadium we enter, at the southern side, 
a vast labyrinth of chambers, for the most part 


vaulted, and ornamented in coffers in that style | 
so much preferred by the ancient Romans, both | 


for palace and temple. In some of these in- 
teriors the walls are covered with stucco, firm 
and compact, in part adorned with painting, 
though but few figures, one a Bacchante, of grace- 
ful and spirited design, remain perfect. The 
dim, receding perspective of halls, communi- 
cating by ruinous entrances, lighted only by the 
custode’s torch, is highly impressive, though at 
times we have to guide us the light of day, 
admitted by apertures in vaults, evidently 
formed to serve that purpose. Some of these 
interiors are lofty; but in others it is evident 
that we are not treading on the original pave- 
ment, but on a level formed by soil or débris. 
Here and there we reach the brink of some 
cavity, affording a glimpse into a lower story 
just opened, but not yet cleared out. A subter- 
ranean passage, deep under the floor of one 
chamber, is said to communicate with the arena 
of the Colosseum,—for what purpose it is difficult 
to understand, as we might, indeed, doubt the 
whole report of the custode respecting the 


duit for supplying water to the Acropolis of that 
perhaps pre-historic city. 

It would be suitable to class with other late 
discoveries the much more important remains of 
fortifying walls, beyond comparison the most 
considerable and complete yet known, among 
similar local antiquities, reached by works under- 
taken some years ago under S. Anastasia, a 
church at the foot of the Palatine near the north- 
western angle; where, after descending to 
some depth, and passing through several dark 
interiors, buildings both of Republican and 
Imperial periods, we see by torch-light those 
stupendous constructions from which at intervals 
advance, at right angles, walls that must have 
flanked quadrangular towers, a proof that such 
were known in the military architecture of old. 
We are glad to hear that Government is resolved 
on resuming the excavations, long left in 
suspense, below 8. Anastasia. Near that 
church’s front has lately -been, not for the 
first time entered, but for the first time dis- 
cussed by savans, an arched channel that 
passes, at the depth of 7°32 métres below the 
street, and along whose floor is carried, through 
brick channels, the stream of purest water that 
gushes forth, near the entrance of the Cloaca 
Maxima, and is by some writers identified with 
the classic Fons Juturna. One Roman anti- 
quary of repute advances the theory that in 
this hypogee we behold the veritable cavern of 
the Tupercal, that primitive sanctuary of Pandean 
worship; but it seems impossible to make this 
accord with realities. Having descended through 





the narrow orifice that opens on the street pave- 


ment, by a ladder placed perpendicularly, we may 
speak fos por an as to the rude character 
of what is not in fact construction, but mere 
excavation of the rock, supported to some extent 
by buttress walls of brick, and with remains of 
cement on the roof, the ground we tread along 
being encumbered with moist aes eee the a 
vault obliging us to stoop as we advance. No- 
thing roo is there here to remind of a 
scene sacred to religious observances. 

Taking a general view of these recent dis- 
coveries on the Palatine, and assigning due 
importance to what is manifestly of highest 
antiquity, we may allow that the evidence they 
bear to the character and strength of the ci 
first built, or at least to the oldest of whi 
remains are extant, on this hill, suffices to 
modify certain theories as to the credibility of 
ancient Roman history. 








EDINBURGH. 


Extension of the City.—A farther extension of 
the city is projected in the attractive vicinity of 
the Meadows, at the west end, and the plans for 
the first three tenements are being prepared by 
Messrs. Brown & Wardrop, and by Mr. K. 
Thornton Shiells. The property on which the 
new houses are to be erected is part of the 
estate of Drumdryan, extending to about five 
acres, lying between Brougham-street and 
Chalmers-street. All Saints’ (Episcopal) Church 
and Brougham-place are already built upon this 
property, and three new streets are now in 
course of formation. The three tenements 
already planned are expected to be ready for 
occupation on Whitsunday next. A tenement at 
Tollcross will give a finished and greatly-improved 
appearance to this locality. The building is har- 
monious in plan with the tenement already 
erected on the north side of Scott’s Riding- 
School. The chief feature of it is the prominent 
and ornamental corner elevation, towards Earl 
Grey-street. This has been designed by Mr. 
Shiells in the Palladian style, freely treated. 
The building is to be of four stories, the three 
upper flats being dwelling-houses. The estimated 
value of the building is about 4,000/. The 
tradesmen for the works are,—Mr. John Wilson, 
mason; Messrs. W. & J. Brodie, joiners; Mr. 
Andrew Slater, slater ; Messrs. Main & Gardner, 
plasterers; and Mr. Alex. Dixon, plumber. 

The New City Poor-House at Craiglockhart.— 
The chief stone of this edifice has been laid with 
Masonic ceremonial at Craiglockhart, about 24 
miles from the city, in a fine locality. The new 
buildings will cover, with their enclosed airing- 
courts, an area of about 16 acres. The parochial 
board propose to devote about 36 acres of the 
estate entirely to poor-house purposes ; and such 
portion of this as is not required for the build- 
ings and enclosed courts will be cultivated by 
inmates fitted for agricultural work. Two 
quarries have been opened upon the board’s 
estate for the erection of the new buildings. 
One of these is the old quarry on the low ground 
at the side of the Colinton-road, and from this is 
procured a stone of a red colour similar to that 
of which the old keep was built. The other 
quarry is at the upper end of this site, and from 
this a superior stone, of a bluish tint, is got. 
This stone, which the Scotsman describes as 
being of a hard, compact, and homogeneous 
nature, and exceedingly durable, will be used 
for the external face of the walls of the various 
buildings ; and the contractor has laid down a 
railway from the quarry to the spot. The hewn 
work for dressings is from Redhall Quarry ; and 
its rich yellow colour contrasts pleasantly with 
the bluish hue of the Craiglockhart stone. Sand 
and clay have also been found in abundance 
upon the site. The new poor-house, which 
faces the south, has a frontage of 1,200 ft. It 
consists of three entirely distinct buildings, viz., 
the main poor-house in the centre, the infirmary 
to the east, and the lunatic asylum to the west. 
The style adopted is the Scottish, which, besides 
being national, harmonises well with the sur- 
rounding scenery. The whole is treated in a 
plain and simple way, without expensive or 
ornamental details; and the architectural effect 
such as it may be, is obtained by the arrange- 
ment of the plan and the breaking up of the 
building into blocks. At the centre of the main 
poor-house, a corbelled tower, octagonal in form, 
rises to the height of 105 ft.; and a picturesque 
and varied outline is given to the long fronts by 
numerous bold projections, finishing with crow- 





stepped gables. The main poor-house is designed 
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| 
upon the block-system, the building being sub- | 
divided into a number of separate blocks, 
connected only by a service corridor. The. 
pavilions are all two stories in height. The 
poorhouse will be supplied with water from 
a fine spring in the hillside. To make this 
available, a reseryoir will be constructed to hold 
300,000 gallons, and the water will be pumped 
up by a steam-engine to a large cistern in the 
upper part of the central tower, at a level con- 
siderably above the roofs of the buildings. From 
this point it will be distributed at high pressure 
to the various blocks. Itis probable that a small 
gaswork will be erected. The total cost of the 
poorhouse, infirmary, and governor’s house at 
present contracted for is 35,0001., in addition to 
which about 2,0001. are required for roads, &c. 
Messrs. George Beattie & Son are the architects. 
The contractors are Mr. Robert Hutehison, for 
the mason work; Messrs. Kemp, Murray, & 
Nicholson, for the joiner work; Mr. M'Cabean, 
for the plumber work; Mr. Anderson, for the 
slater work; Messrs. J. Young & Co., for the 
iron work; and Mr. John Mellon, for the roads, | 
&c. The whole is to be completed for occupation 
by the Ist April, 1869. . 

The Calton Jail Rock.—The rock om which the 
Calton Jail stands is, it seems, in a dangerous 
state, and has been examined by two engineers, | 
Mr. John Geddes and Mr. David Stevenson, 
appointed by the sheriff for the purpose. The 
overhanging and loose rock, it was foand, though 
not dangerous to the jail, threatens a brewery | 
and other property below, but a warning to the 
occupants that they ought to quit the premises 
appears to be all that the sherit¥ can order under | 
the circumstances. It is hoped, however, that | 
the magistrates will look to the safety of the 
buildings. 








THE TRADES UNION MOVEMENT. 


Tue Sheffield Trades Union inquiry, which | 
had been glightly interrapted by the indisposi- | 
tion of the commissioner, has been resumed. A | 
file-grinder named Renshaw confessed that he | 
committed the crime known as “the Acorn-| 
street murder.” He said he confessed because | 
he saw in court the individual who hired him, 
and he thought he was going to anticipate him. 
He was hired to do “the job” in the fashion 
with which the diselosures of Crookes, Broad- 
head, and others, have made us too familiar. A 


man named Thompson was tried for this crime, general foreman. 


and narrowly escaped conviction. Renshaw 

completely exonerated Thompson, and declared 

that he was alone at the time he flung the grenade | 
into the house. Some of the trade society agents 

said they paid for the defence of Thompson, but 

had he been convicted,—and he had a very nar- 

row escape,—they should have allowed him to, 
be hanged rather than reveal who had com- 

mitted the murder! They had promised secresy, | 
and would have kept their word though an in- 

nocent man were hanged. It was Thompson’s 

‘*‘ misfortune ”’ to be charged with the crime, but 

they could not interfere. After blowing up the 

house, the villain Renshaw concealed himself for 

a few minutes in a chapel burying-ground, and 

when the police arrived,—“ they always come too 

late,” he coolly said,—he returned and assisted 

some of the sufferers from the house! 

It is stated that an inquiry will shortly be 
commenced into the operations of the trades 
unions in Manchester, Stockport, and the sur- 
rounding districts, and principally into the 
doings of the bricklayers’ societies in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

A correspondent of a contemporary says :— 


“If Mr. Overend were to go to Manchester, he would soon 
find that the stigma is not confined to Sheffield, nor the pre- 
cedents to thirty years ago. Outrages have been made 
recently against both property and person for trades’ 
union purposes, and sueh outrages have ceased in some | 
trades,—e. g., brickmaking in Manchester and the neigh- | 
bourhood,—simply because the outrages already com- 
mitted have been persistent and effective enough to deter | 
masters from recklessly risking property and hfe in carry- 
ing on their trade, if not in compliance with trade rules,” 


At a meeting of the Hull United Trades’ 
Council, a letter was read from the Bricklayers’ 
Society, stating that if Mr, Anderson, a delegate 
from that society to the council, continued longer 
to occupy his seat at the council, the Brick- 
layers’ Society would withdraw. The reasons 
assigned for this withdrawal were, that Ander- | 
son had, as a plasterer, done piecework, which | 
was contrary to the society’s rules; that he had | 
infringed other regulations; and that he had 
done all he could to injure the society. Upon 
this letter being read, Anderson expressed his 








determination to quit the room, saying that he 
had done piecework, and that, as he considered 
it was his duty to do the best he could for him- 
self and family, he should repeat the offence, if 
offence it was. It was also stated that Ander- 
son was about to commence business on his own 
account, amd that appeared to be displeasing to 
the delegate. Anderson confessed that such was 
his intention, and asked the complainiog dele- 
gate what the society meant todo. The reply 
was, that they would prevent union men work- 
ing for him. Anderson said he did not think 
they could; but, if they did, he could get non- 
union men to do hie work. 

Some masons in Bristol have struck work, but 
the matter in dispute has been referred to arbi- 
tration. It is, therefore, hoped that a general 
turn-out may be avoided. 

The strippers and grinders at Mesers. Rey- 
ser’s mill at Ashton-under-Lyne are on strike 
for wages, and it is expected that the strike will 
extend. Mr. Oldham Whittaker, a manufac- 
turer, of the same town, has received an anony- 
mous notice in which the following passage 
occurs :— 

* You had better witlidraw your foolisly discussion, for 
8® sure as you are a living man you will be put an end to 
im some wey yet to be thought on. Don’t expect to sur- 
vive long after this warning ; assassinated you must be at 
others have been whom you would expect had not been 
your (signed) Assassins, 








ST. PETER’S, BROMPTON. 
Tux new ehurch in Oaslew- 





, gardens, 
consecrated by the Bishop of London, has been 


built by Mr. C. J. Freake, of Cromwell House, | 


from drawings prepared in his own office and at 
| his own cost, with the exception, we believe, of 
{the organ, for which a subscription was raised. | 
| It is a cross church (with an apse for chancel), | 
nearly 140 ft. long and 115 ft. in width at the | 
transept. The style is fourteenth-century Gothic. | 
The width across nave and side aisles is about 
70 ft, and the tower (containing a bell, by | 
Mears) with spire is nearly 160 tt. in height. | 
The walls are of Kentish rag, with freestone dress- 
ings. The interior is lined with cream-coloured | 
brick, with some few bands of black and red | 
brick. The roofs are open ; the seating is of deal, 
varnished. The carving was executed by Mr. | 
Sansom; thatof the pulpit might be improved. | 

Mr. J. Brown acted as clerk of the works and 
The church is so spacious, | 
commodious, well built, and, in some respects, 
handsome, that it is impossible to avoid re- 
gretting just the dash of true art which is absent. 

This is not the first good work performed by 
Mr. Freake, “ founder and patron,” for the 
neighbourhood he has so materially helped to 
create. An inscription at the west end of the 
church, north side, records that the first stone 
was laid on the 21st of July, 1866, by “ Eliza 
Pudsey Freake,” to whom also the neighbour- | 
hood has been long indebted for intellectual | 
hospitalities of a not common kind. 


above the base; and it was submitted to the 
former committee to employ Mr. Baxter, mason, 
Brechin, to get a proper plan, and submit the 
same to Lord Dalhousie for his approval. 

Great Statue of the Virgin Mary.—M. Lequesne, 
a French sculptor, has just received a commission 
to execute a statue of the Virgin Mary, nearly 
30 ft. high, for the bell tower of the sanctuary 
of Notre Dame de la Garde, at Marseilles. There 
is to be a staircase within the statue leading to 
the head itself; and the eyes, which will serve as 
windows, through which to view the prospect 
around, will measure 10 in. 





THE CHURCHES OF ANGERS. 


FRANCE contains few more interesting towns 
than Angers; its ancient streets, churches, and 
frowning castle give the place quite a Medieval 
character, and fortunately the rage for ‘ boule- 
vards” has not yet found its way to this quaint 
and historical city. 

Angers is prettily situated on the Main, about 


216 miles south-west of Paris. From a distance 


the town has a very pieturesque appearance, 
owing to the number of church towers and spires 
which break the horizon. Three of these churches 
are most remarkable buildings. La Trinité is, 
in point of date, the earliest of these churches, 
and is probably not later than the middle of the 
twelfth century. The plam is very uncommon; 
the nave, which is large and lofty, is in one 
span, without either aisles or side chapels. 
There are transepts and a shallow apse, flanked 
by two smaller apses, opening into the eastern 
sides of the transepts. Over the junction of the 
nave and transepts is a tower, crowned by an 
octagonal lantern. As the square of the tower is 
much less than the width of the nave, the arch 
at the east end of the nave does not occupy the 
whole space, but is flanked by two smaller 
arches leading into the transept. The arrange- 
ment is very picturesque and equally uncom- 
mon. The whole church is vaulted. The vault- 
ing may, perhaps, be fifty years later than the 


| main walls of the building. 


The next charch in point of date is that of St. 
Serge. This church is quite as singular as the 
oue we have just described, but is iw every re- 
spect so different from it, that it is difficult to 
conceive their being in the same town. Here 
there is a very short nave, with very wide aisles, 
the sheli of which is evidently of early work, but 
like the nave of Winchester Cathedral, it has 
been thoroughly re-cast during the latter part of 
the fifteenth century; so that were it not for the 
immense solidity of the piers, and the thickness 
of the walls, one would at once put it down as a 
Flamboyant building. 

The transepts and the crux at the junction of 
the latter with the nave retain more of their 
original Romanesque character; bat the most 
remarkable portiom of the church is the choir, 
of which we giveaview. The outer walls appear 
to be partly Romanesque, and are evidently of 


| am earlier date than the internal portion of this 








MONU MENTAL. | 


| 
Memorial of King Leopold at Windsor | 
Castle.—Shortly after the death of the late King | 
of the Belgians her Majesty gave instructions for | 
the erection of a suitable monument in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. The site 
adjoins that occupied by the cenotaph erected 
to the memory of the Princess Charlotte. The 
designing and modelling of the monument were 
entrusted to Miss Durant. It is of a whitish 
description of marble, the total length being 
upwards of 7 ft. and the height a little over 8 ft. 
The effigy is sculptured in a recumbent position 
upon the top of the tomb, and attired in a mili- 
tary uniform, with decorations. His head reposes 
on the Belgian lion. The various portions 
of the monument have been forwarded to 
Windsor. 

Statue of the Earl of Derby.—Mr. Theed has 
been commissioned to prepare a statue of Lord 
Derby for the Liverpool council. 

Panmure Monument, Brechin —A meeting of 
the subscribers to the fund for the erection of 
a monument to the memory of the late Lord 
Panmure has been held in Brechin. It was re- 
ported that the subscriptions amounted to about 
1001. A number of planus were submitted to 
the meeting, and it was resolved to erect a 
granite obelisk, to be combined from the various 





plans submitted, the height to be about 18 ft. 


| part of the church. The choir is very long, and 
| is separated from its aisles by columns, so tall 


and slender that at first sight they seem in- 


| capable of supporting the roof; when, however, 


one examines the construction of this roof the 
wonder ceases, as it is seen that there are no 
lateral arches, or any wall space resting upon 
these columns, and that all they have to do is to 
bear a most beautifully constructed groining, 
the ribs of which are in section a simple half- 
round, without any kind of moulding or orna- 
ment. The capitals are decorated with some 
very pure and beautiful sculpture, and the re- 
sponds (fig. 2) have very rich abaci. The columns 
are 15 in. in diameter, and about 30 ft. high; 
the shafts are monolithic. This portion of the 
church bears a strong resemblance to the lady 
chapel of Salisbury Cathedral, and both build- 
ings seem to offer suggestions which would be 
remarkably useful for modern churches, par- 
ticularly as to the propriety of using very 
thin columns, and covering a large space 
without occupying room by heavy and solid 
supports. 

The cathedral or church of St. Martin at 
Angers we may speak of in a future number. 

We should mention that our illustrations are 
from sketches made upon the spot by Mr. G. 
Goldie, architect. 

INDEX. 
Fig. 1. Interior of the Choir, St. Serge, Angers, 


Fig. 2. Plan of the Church of St. Serge, Angers. 
Fig. 3. Respond from Interior of the Choir of ditto, 
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HEALTHFUL DWELLINGS CHARAC. 
TERISED BY CHEAPNESS. 


WE have before us Mr. Edwin Chadwick’s 
report written for the English Commissioners on 
this subject, as illustrated by plans and models 
exhibited in the Champ de Mars. It is no 
reproach to the thoroughly well-informed writer 
to say that his report, being intended for persons 
who know comparatively little of the matter, 
contains much with which careful readers of the 
Builder are perfectly well acquainted. We print 
some portions of it, and may add that the whole 
of it, with illustrations, as well as that by Pro- 
fessor Donaldson on the Architectural Drawings 
exhibited, to which we have elsewhere referred, 
will be found in the Illustrated London News, 
where all the reports are to appear, by arrange- 
ment :— 

“ His Majesty the Emperor, in his continved 
interest in the question of the improvement of 
the dwellings of the wage classes, about two 
years ago directed some new dwellings to be 
built, as is stated, on a plan of hisown. They 
are erected in the Avenue de la Bourdonaye, in 
the Champ de Mars, not far from the Exhibition 
building. 

His Majesty recently directed forty more new 
dwellings to be erected (in the Avenue Dumesnil, 
near the Bois de Vincennes) on this plan, and 
with a very important change in the principle 
of the wall construction, to be hereafter de- 
scribed. 

I went over these buildings with some of the 
international jury, when I requested that the 
experience and feelings of the occupying house- 
wives might be consulted as to the dwellings ; 
and they were consulted separately, when they 
were found to be in unanimous and passionate 
disagreement with His Majesty’s arrangement 
of the rooms. He had placed the living-room 
and the bedroom in the front; and they com- 
plained strongly of having always to go through 
the bedroom to the kitchen, where they have 
their principal occupation. Perhaps the mistake 
arose from following the common English 
arrangement, which is to place the scullery in 
the rear of the house, the cooking being done by 
the English housewife in the front living-room, 
at the common fire.* 

The associated workmen of Paris, whilst they 
bowed reverently to his judgment in the great 
arrangement of the position of States, yet ven- 
tured to assert their own in the position of their 
cuisine, and of the rooms in which they were to 
live, and declared that they could themselves 
make improvements in them—as they would 
show if they only had the money. Whereupon 
the Emperor benignly said they should have the 
money to show what best suited them, and 
granted them an allowance of 20,000f. to make 
their own trials, and the first result is the model 
dwelling of the workmen of Paris, which is 
constructed close by that of Mulhouse, within the 
Exhibition. In their building, which they conspi- 
cuously proclaim is designed and constructed 
by themselves—sans architecte et sans entrepre- 
neur, they have reversed His Majesty’s arrange- 
ment, and placed the cwisine in the front part. 

On the whole, this house, on examination, it 
will be agreed, is, under the circumstances, a 
decided success. Some ventilation, though I 
deem it imperfect, is provided for the living and 
the sleeping rooms; but the window space is 
large. They have preserved an open ornamental 
grating for the front door, and the stair space is 
large ; but with that front-door aperture it will 
serve for aération, and contribute to make the 
whole house one which will be of good, or com- 
paratively superior, aération. The elevation is 
cheerful and in good taste, and the papering and 
internal decoration (without saying that Mr. 
Owen Jones or Mr. Crace could not improve it) 
are superior to any real workmen’s effort that I 
have seen in their dwellings in England. Allow- 
ing that the occupants of model dwellings in 
Paris, as well as with us, are mostly of the fore- 
most of the wage classes, it was observed, in 
visiting a new set of model dwellings erected by 
Mdme. Jouffroy Renault, at the Rue de Cailloux, 
and others, that the style of the decoration, the 





* We are able to say that Mr. Newton is not re- 
sponsible, either for the internal arrangement of the 
houses, as shown on the Emperor's plan, nor for the 
external architectural ornamentation. All these have 
been designed by the Emperor, and he would not allow 
any alterations to be made in them. Mr. Newton is 
responsible for laying out the land, and for the manner in 
which the works are carried on. All the floors are fire. 
proof, but are covered with parquet flooring. Each 
square block, comprising two houses, forming dwellings 
for six families, is to cost 500/.—Ep, or “ Buripsr,” 





large mirrors, and the taste of the pictures, as 
well as of much of the furniture, is greatly in 
advance of those in dwellings of the same class 
in England. Of its superior batterie de cuisine 
I shall make separate mention. 

The workmen, in refusing to be, as they ex- 
pressed it, ‘caserné,’ had been influenced by a 
feeling of repugnance to being dissociated from 
the middle or other classes of society. I have 
observed similar feelings manifested in England, 
and I must submit that they are right. A cité 
ouvriére exclusively—a dead level of society—is 
not good for them. Their wives prefer to have 
high instead of exclusively low neighbours, and 
to see, and have their children see, what is 
going on about and above them. It will be ob- 
served that the lower part of the dwelling of the 
ouvriers of Paris is laid out as shops. I gathered 
that this arrangement was of a policy enter- 
tained by the wage classes to associate them- 
selves with the middle classes, or the shop- 
keepers ; and to do this as associated owners or 
as landlords, and in that position to obtain in 
reduction of their own charges as rent somewhat 
out of the shopkeepers’ profits. This would be to 
reverse the conditions which prevail in some 
parts of London and other certain districts, 
where the smaller and poorer shopkeepers reduce 
their own charges by letting out (reserving to 
themselves only a back room as a living-room) 
the upper parts of their houses in lodgings to 
artisans. 

The Cottage-wall Question. 


Those who visit the common crowded dwell- 
ings of the wage class in our towns, even when 
they are unoccupied, are aware that the walls 
have a peculiarly depressing, musty, or foetid 
smell. On visits after severe epidemic visitation 
attacks, in some of these dwellings a peculiarly 
offensive smell has been perceived ; and on in- 
quiry what that could possibly be from, the 
answer has been that it was the ‘dead man’s 
smell:’ the dead body had been too long kept 
near the wall, in a state of decomposition, before 
it could be removed for interment, and the fcetor 
adhered to the wall. In the course of the service, 
under the Public Health Act, when the occupiers 
were nearly all struck with fever, we have, in 
some cases, ordered all to be removed and the 
walls and ceilings to be limewashed. But it has 
occurred that the performance of this service 
has been obstructed or neglected with respect to 
particular houses, and in those uncleansed 
houses, and those alone, and with fresh occu- 
pants, the fever has broken out again, thus de- 
monstrating the condition of the “leprous 
house” and the efficiency of the work of purifi- 
cation. Walls lathed, plastered, and papered, 
are even worse for such tenements. The laths 
rot; the size of the paper decomposes, and the 
paper itself harbours vermin. The condition of 
some houses of this construction is horrible. To 
admit of the cleansing of the walls by lime- 
washing in Miss Burdett Coutts’s, in the Pea- 
body, and in other model dwellings, the walls 
have not been plastered or papered. In some 
instances the sanitary orders are that the walls 
shall be limewashed twice, and in other instances 
as often as four washings a year are deemed 
necessary. The occupiers greatly dislike these 
bare brick walls. In new hospitals the evil is 
in a great measure prevented by facing the in- 
terior wall with some hard and smooth surface, 
generally of the best non-absorbent and wash- 
able cement. As a principle, all interior cottage 
walls should be made washable. Besides the 
evil arising from absorbency of the animalised 
gases by walls of the common construction, there 
is another great source of evil attaching to walls 
of the common brick and the common soft stone 
construction—the absorbency and retentiveness 
of water or damp. In England, the common 
bricks absorb as much as a pint or a pound of 
water. Supposing the external walls of an ordi- 
nary cottage to be one brick thick, and to con- 
sist of 12,000 bricks, they will be capable of 
holding 1,500 gallons, or 6} tons of water. To 
evaporate this amount of water would require 
nearly a ton of coal, well applied. The softer 
and more workable stones are of various degrees 
of absorbency, and appear to be more retentive 
of moisture than common brick. Professor 
Ansted states that the facility with which sand- 
stone absorbs water is illustrated by the quan- 
tity it contains both in its ordinary state and 
when saturated. He states that even granite 
always contains a certain per-centage of water, 
and in the dry state is rarely without a pint and 
a half in every cubic foot. Sandstone, however, 


even that deemed fit for building purposes, may - 





contain half a gallon per cubic foot, and loose 
sands at least two gallons. When water presents 
itself in any part of such material it readily 
diffases itself by the power of capillary attrac- 
tion, by which, it is observed on some walls in 
Paris, it ascends 32 ft. from the foundations. 
Walls of such absorbent constructions are sub- 
ject to rising wet by capillary attraction, as well 
as to the driving wet of rain or storm. To guard 
against the driving wet on the coast expensive 
external coverings of slate are used. But these 
do not stay the rising wet. This wet, having to 
be evaporated, lowers temperature. Damp walls 
or houses cause rheumatism, lower strength, and 
expose the system to other passing causes of dis- 
ease. In London it is admitted that houses, 
even of the better class, cannot safely be in- 
habited in less than nine months. Indeed, re- 
gistrars of deaths are aware that an extra death- 
rate is, after all, usually attendant on their first 
occupation. The majority of bent figures in our 
villages are due to the infliction of rheumatism 
from damp. 

In Paris, notwithstanding its particularly dry 
subsoil and its drier climate, the sanitary, or in- 
sanitary, evils of the common architect’s con- 
structions appear to be even greater than in 
London. I was assured by a Parisian builder of 
considerable experience, that it was unsafe to 
occupy any new house in Paris in less than a 
year after its construction, and that there were 
houses in Paris which would never be dry ‘in 
their lives,’ and would always afflict their occu- 
pants. In going over the new model dwellings 
constructed for the Emperor, we observed marks 
of damp upon some of the walls, though they had 
been erected nearly two years. The concierge 
who showed them to us was suffering from a 
grievous rheumatic affection; and I was in- 
formed that the occupants had had much illness 
amongst them, from having occupied the houses 
too soon. 

Complaints, I found, were made in another 
set: of the model dwellings, to which the jury 
had proposed to accord a medal, of the inferior 
quality of the tile pavement of the rooms. And 
certainly, the common tile or brick floorings,— 
especially absorbent tiles and tiles which conduct 
heat rapidly, as some of them do,—are detri- 
mental to strength. A cook, who suited her 
master, an eminent manufacturer, gave him 
notice to quit, as she found that she could not 
work so well, or without detriment to health, 
on the brick or tile floor of his kitchen as she 
had done in a kitchen with a wooden floor. He 
found that a number of his female werkers made 
the like complaints of the bad influence of com- 
mon tile floors. He could not be persuaded of 
these different results; and, to try them, he had 
a wooden floor laid down in part over a tile 
floor, so as to enable him to walk up and down 
for a length of time, with one leg on the tile 
and the other on the wood, when he found that 
the leg on the tile floor sooner became cold and 
tired; and he was convinced. He had a wooden 
floor laid down in his manufactory, and his bene- 
volence was rewarded, and his expenditure re- 
paid, by more steady, longer, and better work 
from his people. If the tile, however, be of good 
quality, dense, and non-conducting, or if the floor 
be hollow and warmed, which would be prac- 
ticable in large buildings, the conditions are 
altered in favour of tile floors. 

In one set of model cottages, to which a prize 
had been awarded (for advances on other points), 
complaint was made to me by the housewife of 
another set of inconveniences to which the com- 
mon absorbent and permeable wall-constructions 
are exposed ; and that is, that, although they 
are comparatively thick, they are permeable in 
a high degree to sound, as well as to damp and 
the mephitic gases. The housewife stated that 
as they lay in their bed they could hear through 
the wall what was said in the bed-room of the 
next house. In consequence of this annoyance 
they paid an extra rent for an end house, in 
which the inconvenience would be confined to 
one side. These sorts of constructions generate 
angry passions and inflict much misery, as a 
person of feeble health and susceptible nerves 
of another condition of society might appreciate 
by taking up his abode in such a dwelling. 

In view of the first class of evils of insanitary 
condition, those of absorbence of damp and 
miasma, it occurred to me some years ago that 
an improved brick would be the preventive, if it 
were made hard and non-absortent. It appeared 
to me that the drain-tile making machine, which 
produced cylindrical forms so rapidly and cheaply, 
might turn out equally well rectangular forms or 
hollow bricks, which, having less clay in them, 
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would absorb less moisture, and might, indeed, 
be burnt hard and made impermeable. The first 
machine-made hollow brick ever made, as far as I 
am aware, was made, at my instance, by my 
friend, Lord Fortescue, with his tile-machine, 
and used in 1847 for the construction of some of 
his new cottages. Lord Shaftesbury also had 
gome made and used, undoubtedly with the ad- 
vantages contemplated of increased dryness and 
warmth. Subsequently I submitted the plans of 
cottages with hollow impermeable brick walls to 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who con- 
sidered and approved the principle of the imper- 
meable wall, and applied it for his model cot- 
tages in forms varied from those I had suggested, 
but with glazed, impermeable, and washable 
interior wall-faces. 

It is this important and established sanitary 
principle of construction which appears to have 
been overlooked, and that there is a falling off dis- 
played in all the model dwellings. None of them 
have a washable wall. All in due time will be in- 
fested with vermin, which, lam informed, is fright- 
fully the case with the houses of the wage classes 
in Paris. It is the fact, however, that in several 
of the wall constructions in the Exhibition there 
is an advanced application of hollow brick. In- 
stead of lath-and-plaster dividing-walls they have 
improved hollow-brick walls, which are economi- 
eal, less sonorous than the old walling, and 
answer very well; but their facing is of porous 
plaster, papered. In the annexe of class 65, of 
materials of architecture, will be found exam- 
ples of hollow brick in common use for walling 
beyond any that have yet got into common use 
in England, though not in advance of scattered 
examples to be found there. The further im- 
provement which the French bricks require is in 
the qualities of greater density, greater non- 
absorbency, which it is found may be imparted 
to them by an improved machinery at an incon- 
siderable extra expense. If the sanitary know- 
ledge were wide, and the appreciation of the 


finished it had fifteen water-tight compartments. 
In the centre was the well through which the 
shaft was to be sunk. When the destination 
was reached, the gates were opened, and the 
huge structure settled upon the bottom of the 
lake, in a depth of 30 ft. of water. It was then 
firmly anchored and secured. It has since been 
covered, and a fog-bell and light mounted upon 
it. 

An iron cylinder was then sunk for the lake 
shaft; it being forced to a depth of 27 ft. into 
the hard, blue clay. On the lst of January, 
1866, the work of tunnelling, from the crib, 
commenced. At that time the tunnel from the 
shore had been extended 4,815 ft. The work 
then progressed steadily from both ends, and on 
the 25th of November, 1866, there was but a 
thin wall of 2 ft. of clay separating the workmen. 
On December 6th the last stone was laid, with 
appropriate honours, by Mayor Rice. 

A new pumping-engine, capable of pumping 
eighteen millions of gallons per day, has been 
purchased at a cost of 112,350 dollars. 
Just before the water was let into the tunnel 
a final tour was made by Mr. Chesbrough and 
three newspaper reporters of Chicago. 





VISIT TO THE LODGE FARM, BARKING. 


On the 29th ult., Sir John Thwaites, accom- 
panied by members of the Board, paid a visit of 
inspection to the model farm, which the direc- 
tors of the Metropolis Sewage and Essex Recla- 
mation Company have leased with the view of 
showing the value of sewage applied on the ordi- 
nary irrigation system. The members of the 
Board were conducted over the farm, and wit- 
nessed the mode in which the beds of Italian rye 
grass were flooded, and the heavy crope of grass 
these beds produced. They saw flax, mangolds, 
and potatoes, all successfully treated, and, above 





importance of the sanitary qualities and the 
demand were extensive, smooth and coloured | 
brick or tile surfaces might be produced on large | 
scales at rates that would render them available, | 
at prices no greater than papered or coloured | 
walling. The best specimen of a sanitary wall- 
surface, as I deem it, will be found in class 24 of 
the Prussian department of the Exhibition, in 
the white pottery,—large exterior surfaces of | 
stones manufactured by T. C. F. Feilner, of | 
Berlin. In them the joints are almost impercep- | 
tible. I am assured by Mr. Scrivener, the engi- 
neer of the potteries, that by machinery, if there 
were a sufficient demand, ornamental terra-cotta 
or impermeable tile surfaces may be produced at 
a charge below that of unhewn stone for archi- 
tectural constructions.” 
We will look to this report again in our next. 








CHICAGO WATER-WORKS. 


Tue Lake Tunnel for supplying the city of 
Chicago with pure Lake Michigan water was, in 
March last, thrown open, and the undertaking, 
once ridiculed ag an impracticable project, has 
already been pronounced a success, and has 
established the reputation of its projector, Mr. 
E. 8. Chesbrough, the city Engineer. Chicago 
has been hitherto supplied with water drawn 
from a point about one mile north of where the 
Chicago River empties into Lake Michigan. The 
sewers of the city discharged themselves into 
the river, and consequently the refuse of the 
city found its way to the water-works, and was 
redistributed through the pipes, causing much 
inconvenience and ill-health. 

In October, 1863, the contract was let to 
Messrs. Dull & Gowen, of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, the price being 315,137 dollars. The 
work was to be completed in two years, but the 
term was subsequently extended. Ground was 
broken on the 17th of March, 1864. A shaft 

was sunk, in the shape of a well, to the depth of 
69 ft. The tunnel was then commenced. The 
tunnel, when bricked up, was 5 ft. in width, 
and 5 ft. 2 in. in height; the top and bottom 
arches being semicircles. Two miners worked 
at the excavation, and the brick-work, 8 in. 
thick, followed. The tunnel was to have a slope 
from the lake terminus of 2 ft. to the mile. 

In July, 1865, the “crib” destined for the 
lake terminus of the tunnel was launched and 
towed to its place. It is composed of huge 
timbers and iron, and is 40 ft. high and 98 ft. in 


all, an experimental patch of wheat. The 
newly-erected cowsheds, each capable of holding 
sixty cows, were also visited. There are at pre- 
sent upon this farm of about 210 acres (of which 
only fifty or sixty are under irrigation) over 250 
cows in milk ; and besides the daily consumption 
of grass by them, there remains a large surplus 
for the supply of horse-keepers in the metro- 
polis. 

After luncheon, Sir John Thwaites stated that 
he had viewed with the deepest interest the suc- 
cess of the application of the sewage. That he 
was glad that the operations were not confined 
to the production of grass, which established re- 
sults proved could be obtained in large quan- 
tities, but that attention was directed to other 
crops, especially to wheat, where they had wit- 
nessed the manifest distinction between that 
which was under the influence of sewage and that 
which was manured in the ordinary manner in 
the same field. He had no doubt that success 
would follow the application of sewage to other 
crops, and he hoped that the present results 
might satisfy both the company and the public 
that the application of sewage was not only a 
proper thing, but a profitable application of that 
which had hitherto run to waste. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Nottingham Mechanics’ Institution.—The design 
selected, that by Mr. Simpson, has a hall 117 ft. 
in length, its width in the gallery 94 ft. 6 in.; 
its clear height in the centre, 43 ft. The arena 
will seat about 920 persons, and the gallery 650. 
The old hall, with orchestra, contained an area 
of 4,550 ft., whilst this will contain 11,056 ft. 
6 in. A smaller lecture-room, at the south-west 
corner (56 ft. long and 39 ft. 6 in. wide), is in- 
tended for various purposes. It will accommo- 
date 520 persons (on the ground-floor, 328; 
gallery, 182). On the ground-floor it will be 
accessible by one front entrance, and two private 
ones at the back, the gallery being reached by 
three geometrical staircases. The reading-room 
is octangular in shape, with an elliptical ceiling, 
and contains 1,266 superficial feet. It is lighted 
from the top and recess, is 24 ft. high at the 
apex, and the sides pierced alternately with 
triple arches, resting on columns, the two to the 
west being angular, and fitted with seats and 
tables, whilst the main floor is farnished with 
tables running parallel with the walls. The 
library, elliptical in shape, will contain 1,347 





diameter. It has three walls, making as many 
separate structures, one within the other. When 


superficial feet. The cost in stone is estimated 
at $,0001., and in stone and brick at 7,6001. 





Workhouse at Hertford.—From the six which 
had been previonsly chosen, the plans of Mr. 
Blessley and of Messrs. Messenger & Grun 
were successively rejected; after which three 
other plans were balloted out. Mr. Breasey’s 
plan was rejected by 10 votes to 7 against 
Messrs. Smith & Son’s; and on a fresh ballot 
Mesers. Smith’s plan was rejected by 12 votes to 
6 against Mr. Hooker's. There then remained 
only two competitors— Mr. Peck and Mr. 
Hooker. The plan of Mr. Peck was finally 
accepted. 

Gateshead Town Hall.—The Town Hall Com. 
mittee of the Gateshead Council have decided 
on recommending Mr. Thomas Oliver’s design to 
the Council as the most suitable ; Messrs. Austin 
& Johnson’s, and Mr. John Johnsten’s coming 
next in order of merit. 








PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have awarded the following premiums 
for papers read at their meetings during the past 
session :— 


1. A Telford medal and a Telford premium, in books, 
to J. T. Chance, M.A., for paper on “ Optical Apparatus 
used in Lighthouses.” 

2. A Telford medal and a Telford premium, in books, 
to E. Byrne, for paper “‘ Experiments on the Removal of 
Organic and Inorganic Substances in Water.” 

3. A Telford medal to G. Biddell Airy, Astronomer 
Royal, for paper on ‘“‘ The Use of the Suspension Bridge 
with Stiffe Roadway for Railway and other Bridges of 


great Span. 

*4. A Watt medal to Colonel Sir W. T. Denison, 
K.C.B., R.E., for paper on ‘* The Suez Canal.” 

5. A Watt medal and a Telford premium, in books, to 
John Bourne, for paper on ‘‘ Ships of War.” 

*6. A Telford premium, in books, to Captain Henry 
Whatley Tyler, for ond on “The Working of Steep 
Gradients and Sharp es on Railways.” 

7. A avn. ye in ——. to W. H. po for 
paper on “‘ t Means of Communicating between 
the Passengers, Guards, and Drivers of Trains in Motion.” 

*s. A Telford premium, in books, to W. A. Brooks, for 
paper on “ The River Tyne.” 

: 9. The Manby me in hesin, @ C. Douglas Des, 
for paper on “Light Railways in Norway, India, an 
Queensland,” 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 


Ar the closing meeting of the session, Mr. 
Parker Neville, C.E., in the chair, a dessert ser- 
vice in silver, and an address, were presented to 
Mr. Jas. H. Owen, architect to H.M. Board of 
Public Works in Ireland, for his services as 
honorary secretary during the last five years. 
In the course of his reply Mr. Owen said,— 


** Our Institute has certainly taken a wonderful stride 
forward in recent years. From being a very respectable 
but rather effete body, it has started i and 
vigorous life: without losing character—it has gai 
force and energy, and is already telling on the profession 
and the outer world. For this you have to thank, not 
your honorary secretary, but Time, which has brought 
forward a new generation of architects, and, with new 
men, new ideas, and the younger and more vigorons life 
which we all feel and rejoice in. When I first joined the 
Institute, its ruling idea was more that of a trades’ anion 
of the profession than that of an institute for the develop- 
ment of our arts, and the exchange of ideas and know- 
ledge; and the only credit I can take to myself in the 
happy change that has taken place is, that I have not been 
an impediment to its progress. That I should endeavour 
for the future to be something more, you have bound me 
by the event of this coy in & manner and to an extent 
which I never can fulfil, and I hope I may have many 
opportunities of proving in a more substantial manner 
than these few flattering words,” 


Mr. Owen, we are very glad to learn, has 
found more grateful constituents than are some- 
times met with by honorary workers. 





BOROUGH SURVEYORS. 


THE committee appointed at Newcastle to in- 
quire into the working of certain departments 
find a state of things existing that calls for an 
instant remedy. There are three sets of officials 
to do the work of one, with no clear allotment of 
duties, and as a consequence discharging their 
functions with very little responsibility. There 
is, first, the department under the supervision of 
Mr. Bryson, the town surveyor, who has a staff 
of six subordinates, including his son ; and which 
entails an annual charge of 8531. 12s, Then 
comes the engineering department, of which Mr. 
Lamb is chief, who, with his four subordinates, 
draws upon the borough revenue yearly to the 
extent of 9201. 8s. Lastly, there is the road 
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surveyor, Mr. Dawson, whom the committee 
treat as a department in himself, and who 
receives a salary of 2001. for duties that the 
committee profess themselves at a loss to dis- 
cover. In all, there is an annual expenditure, 
under the heads of h Engineer, Town 
Surveyor, and Road Surveyor, of 1,9741. Mr. 
Lamb, the borough engineer, according to the 
committee, does not act as engineer, but as land- 
agent, the engineering work being done in the 
town surveyor’s office; and several of the offi- 
Cials are in the habit of undertaking private 
work. Thus Mr. Bryson, jun., prepares plans 
for builders ; and occasionally superintends the 
erection of houses as architect. And Mr. Robin- 
son, in the engineering department, likewise 
carries on a private practice as architect. An 
assertion that “allowances” are granted to con- 
tractors is admitted to be true, but it is denied 
that these allowances are made by putting down 
more work than has been performed. 

With these facts before them the committee 
recommend a concentration of all the surveying 
and engineering duties into one 
under one directly responsible head; and they 
lay down the axiom that divided allegiance in 
corporate officials, “ by servants seeking to ad- 
vance themselves by serving a plurality of mas- 
ters, is alike objectionable in principle and 
practice.” They propose to call the head of the 
amalgamated department the “‘ Borough Engi- 
neer.” 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
NOTICE TO DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 

Ar the Clerkenwell Police-court Mr. Alexander 
Wright, of Penton-street, appeared in answer to 
a summons issued by the district surveyor of 
South Islington, for neglecting to give notice 
before commencing works to and upon No. 64, 
Halton-road, Canonbury. The front porch, made | 
of brick, cemented, was taken down and rebuilt. | 
It was maintained by defendant's solicitor that 
it was only “ necessary repairs, not affecting the 
construction of the party or external walls,” 
exempted by section ix., and said it was now ex- 
actly as it was before it fell down. The district 
surveyor (Mr. Godwin) considered that the porch 
was part of the external wall, and affected the 
construction of the wall, acting as a buttress. 
It would have been illegal if the builder had made 
it of wood ; and, unless the surveyor had notice, he 
could not see that the Act was carried out. 
Sec. xxxviii. required that two days’ notice should 
be given before “ any work to, in, or upon, any 
building” was commenced. 

The magistrate (W. Cooke, esq.) adjourned the 
case for a week, that he might give it considera- 
tion, rightly deeming it of importance; and 
to enable defendant to prove that the porch was 
exactly the same now as it was before. 

At the adjourned hearing, a witness for the 
defendant being asked if he had repaired the 
porch, said he had rebuilt it. The magistrate, 
without hearing the district surveyor again, 
said he had given the Act further consideration, 
and had arrived at the conclusion that notice 
should have been sent. Section xxvi. provided 
how such architectural projections should be 
formed, and the district surveyor could not know 
that this was complied with, unless he had the 
required notice. The builder was fined a nominal 
penalty (with concurrence of district surveyor), 
and 12s, 6d. costs. 





Marylebone Police Court.—Thomas Williamson, of St. 
John’s Wood-terrace, was summoned before Mr. Mans- 
field, for that he, being the builder engaged in doing 
certain works, at 15, Henry-street, negiected to give 
notice to Mr. Peebles, district surveyor of the Northern 
Division of Saint Marylebone, before commencing, as 
required by Sec. 38. Surveyor stated, when he discovered 
the work upon the 19th ult., the ground beneath the house 
had been excavated to the depth of about 1 ft. ; uty 
and the external walis, which are 14 in. thick at the base, 
and 2 ft. 3 in. at the lowest course of footings, had been 
underpinned with work only 9 in. in thickness, and but 
2} in. of that were under the wails. Sec, 9 placed any 
work affecting the construction of an external or party 
wall under his supervision. He at once sent a notice to 
amend, which was 
defendant, contended t this was a work done for the 


of necessary repair, not uiring a notice, for it 
Fi not affect the ecnntvanion of the walls until Mr. 
Peebles required it to be underpinned the whole thickness. 
The magistrate was of opinion that it did affect the con- 
struction of the walls. Mr. Peebles ted out that 
every building shall be inclosed with walls of a minimum 
thickness; the part added was insufficient, and indi- 
cated the other clauses of the Act ing work of 
this nature. Sec. 12 required walls to be constructed 
of such substances, and of such thi and in 
such a manner as are mentioned in first schedule annexed 


ye with. Mr. Payne, for the | age 





hereto, First Schedule, Preliminary Clause 1, required 





ev buildimg to be enclosed with walls constructed of 
brick, stone, or other hard or incombustible substance. 
Clause 2. No part of any wall shall overhang any part 
underneath it. Clause 4, The thickness of every wall 
shall be minimum in thickness; and Clause 8 required 
footings: the work when found had none. He made no 
complaint of the work as amended. Mr. Payne submitted 
even were it a work of which notice should have been 
given, his client had erred unintentionally, and that also 
this was a case of emergency provided for by Sec. 44, for 
the drainage works and removal of the soil were ordered 
by the sani inspector, who sed its 1 from 
below the s; and immediately his client heard the 
surveyor -had called, he wrote him a letter explaining the 
e. Defendant was ordered to pay 12s. costs, 

Charles Thomas, of York-place, High-street, was sum- 
d for a similar o: at 49, Cochrane-terrace. 
Upon the 25th ult., Mr. Peebles, discovering two story- 
had been removed and brick ones substituted, 

. i sent a memorandum to t, i 4 
him of the omission to give notice, and requesting one. 
Not receiving a reply, these proceedings were taken. 
The work affected the construction of an external wall, 








and by Sec. 9 was subject to ion. In addition 
Sec. 15 contained requirements for mer and story- 
posts, ing them under special survey. Defendant's 


clerk ogee — it was 0 Rneeny repair; did 
not require a notice, as it was mere! te Aen ey 
and he would give notice when the other teration com- 
menced ; and that sometimes the customer gave his own 
notice. The surveyor stated, of the works which came 
under his notice about 30 cent. were discoveries, which 
sendeeed: 1) mene alae for him to discharge his duty, 
and he was afraid he would require to trouble the Court 
frequently. Mr. Mansfield said the district surveyor was 
a public officer responsible for the safety of the buildings, 
and should have notice of works. Defendant was ordered 
to pay 12s. costs. 








BLUNDELLSANDS SEWERAGE. 


THE sewerage of the Blundellisands estate, re- 
specting which there have been so many contests 
between Major Blundell, the owner, and the 
Crosby Local Board, has just been completed 
by Messrs. Reade & Goodison, architects and. 
civil engineers, of Liverpool, according to the | 
plan submitted to Mr. Morgan, the Government 
inspector at the time of the great Crosby sewer- 


age inquiry. 





The works consist of an outlet sewer of 18 in. 
glazed socket drain -pipes, manufactured by 
Messrs. Brooks, of Huddersfield, commencing at | 
the stream called Formby’s Pool, in Dibb-lane, | 
and extending at a gradient of 1 im 1,000 to 
the Crescent-road, which forms the central line 
of the estate. Thence it is carried up Crescent- 
road at the same inclination, and branches off 
with a 15-in. pipe at an inclination of 1 in 800 
up Benbo Bank-road, and turning sharply to 
the eastward up Blundellsands-road, terminates | 
at the railway station. A branch sewer is now 
being constructed up Nicholas-road, commenc- 
ing directly at the main sewer in the Crescent- 
road, and terminating at Blundellsands-road. 
The total length at present laid down is about two 
miles, and, as other roads are being proceeded with 
rapidly, contracts for Victoria-road and the Ser- 
pentine having just been let, the system will be 
extended to meet the requirements of this 
rapidly increasing neighbourhood. Through 
nearly the whole course of the outlet-sewer, run- 
ning sand has had to be contended against ; that 
portion under the railway and westwardly 
through very high sandhills from this cause, and 
the depth of the cutting, creating very great 
difficulty on the proper laying of the pipes 
which, from the small inclination of the sewer, 
it was of the utmost importance should be laid 
to accurate levels. 

The work was very much facilitated by the 
flashing valves, of a simple construction, con- 
trived by the engineer, and built at intervals in 
the manholes which, by creating means for re- 
gular flushing with the subsoil water, enabled 
the contractor to wash away the large quantity 
of sand which necessarily entered the sewer 
during the course of the works. 

The flushing power, obtained by the subsoil 

and sewer waters, being suddenly liberated upon 
the opening of the valves, is very great, and the 
sewer, otherwise from its small diameter and in- 
clination liable to be silted up, can be kept, we 
are told, free and clean. Another peculiarity in 
the drainage of the estate is the placing of the 
branch sewers on the parapet, which obviates 
the necessity of disturbing the asphalte roads, 
many of which were completed before the sewer- 
could be commenced. 
Much of the house drainage has already been 
connected with the sewer, and the beneficial 
effects accruing from the drainage of the subsoil, 
which from its sandy nature is affected to a con- 
siderable distance on either side of the sewer, 
flashes of water having disappeared at a distance 
of 200 yards from its course, is very apparent. 

The contractor for the works was Mr. Abraham 
Thomas, of Liverpool, who has carried them out 








in a manner satisfactory to the engineers. 


PROPOSED NEW SYNAGOGUE, LONDON. 


In a recent select competition, invited by the 
Council of the West London Synagogue of 
British Jews, for the erection of a new syna- 
gogue at the corner of Upper Berkeley-street and 
Edgware-road, the designs of Messrs. Davis & 
Emanuel, of 32, Moorgate-street, City, were 
unanimously selected. Five other gentlemen 
were invited to compete, three of whom sent in 
designs,—viz., Mr. Cockerell, Mr. H. H. Collins, 
and Mr. Wyatt Papworth. The unsuccessful 
competitors each received an honorarium of fifty 
guineas. The building is contemplated to cost 
between 12,0001. and 15,0001. The entrance, 
which is from Upper Berkeley-street, occupies 
the frontage of an ordinary house, and this will 
be the only street facade of the new building. 

Mr. P. C. Hardwick acted as Consulting 
Architect to the Building Committee. 








SURVEYORS AND DRAUGHTSMEN. 


Srre,—A dence is going on relative to the for. 
mation of a society for the welfare of assistant engineers, 
surveyors, and draughtsmen. 

Now that the subject is once more brought to the notice 
of the profession, I think the matter should be fairly tried, 
in order to test the practicability of such an ing. 
I am therefore induced, in conseq of the extensive 
circulation which the Builder has amongst the class in- 
terested in this movement, to solicit # small space, for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the profession to the 
movement that is now being made, and to strongly urge 
them not to let the matter to the ground for want of 
proper energy. 

The subject was mooted some time ago, but unfor- 
tunately was allowed to drop. The present depressed 
state of the profession will, no doubt, open the eyes of 
many to the advantages to be gained by such a co-opera- 
tion. 

I am acquainted with many assistant civil engineers 
and draughtsmen who are most anxious for the formation 
of such a society. 

Draughtsmen, as 8 class, are not a provident or 
careful race, owing no doubt to the uncertainties to whieh 
they are subject, and I feel quite assured, that were a 
society of this description once fairly started, there 
be very few members of the profession who would fail to 
devote a small quarterly subscription for such a purpose, 
the advantages of which would be gained acess P 











SURVEYORS AND LOCAL BOARDS. 


Srr,—It is time surveyors began to act on the defensive, 
In a district near here, a certain Local Board 
advertised for a surveyor, stating that he must devote the 
whole of his time to the office. Before the election took 
place, and without giving notice to the different candidates, 
the tlemen of tha Board nae ae: ay on former 

ation, as to the surveyor’s whole time being ired 5 
and, at the same meeting, elected a local man who is 
carrying on a business of his own. 

I have been to many elections, and am quite sure that 
seventeen out of twenty are mere matters of form,—an 
affectation of fair play to cover favouritism and local 
prejudice. Surveror, 








PROPOSED TYTHING CHURCH, 
WORCESTER. 


Me. J. Szvern Watxer, hon. secretary to the War- 
eester Di Architectural Society, writes us di i 
attention to letters in the Worcester papers by hi 
and Mr. W. J. Hopkins, consulting architect to the 
Church Extension Society, rebutting ‘“‘Mr. Allsop’s in- 
sinuations respecting the conduct of the consulting arehi- 
tect to the Worcester Church Extension Society im the 
matter of the Tything Church plans. It did not requirea 
professional eye,” says Mr. Walker, “‘ to detect the 
ing defects, both in design and arrangement, of the plans 
approved of by the Building Committee, and which defects 
no youth who had been a few months in the office of an 
experienced church architect would be ay J to embody 
in a design for a new church at the present day. 

That the majority of the committee who are said to 
have ‘heartily approved’ of the plans should feel an- 
noyed at their being condemned by the Architectural and 
the Church eae a —as — to -s in at; 
but the opinion of persons who acknowle that 
know wang ro can, of course, have no weight with 
the public ; and, not the facts of the case been mis- 
represented, and were not a wrong impression likely to be 
conveyed by the notices that have appeared in the local 
papers, as well as in a recent number of your widely- 
circulated publication, no notice need have been taken of 
such discreditable proceedings.” 








VALUE OF LAND: FRESHWATER, ISLE 
OF WIGHT. 
A GOVERNMENT ROAD. 

On the 27th of June last, at the Albion Hotel, 
Freshwater Lake, the vacant land opposite the 
hotel was sold by auction in twenty lots. Six- 
teen plots of villas went at the rate of 4001. per 
acre, the purchasers having to pay for the roads 
by which the plots were reached. 

The four remaining plots nearest the sea 
fetched nearly a thousand pounds an acre, the 
purchaser having to maintain any sea defences. 

This land is situated in the Valley of the Yar, 
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between Afton and High Downs, and intercepts 
the communication. The old road next the sea, 
and, indeed, a portion of the land sold, has been 
swept away by the encroachment of the sea 
during the last two years. And this leads one 
to make the inquiry, What was the object of the 
Government authorities in making a military 
road, at immense cost, from Chale to Freshwater 
without any means of communication with the 


by four arches on each side, standing upon 
columns finished with carved capitals. An arch 
separates the nave from the chancel. The west 
front, the transepts, and the chancel are filled 
with large windows of geometrical tracery, that 
in the chancel being of five lights, and those in 
the transepts of four lights each. A series of 
three-light windows decorate the aisles. All the 
windows are glazed with thick cathedral tinted 





forts at the west side of Freshwater Gate? At 
all events, it is quite clear that the communica- 
tion cannot now be made, except by the purchase 
of a portion of this land which is about to be 
covered; or by the reconstruction of the old 
road, with a sea-wall to protect it. 

Until something is done, the said military road 
affair is rather an expensive practical joke. 

An OBSERVER. 








ANCIENT ALTARS. 


Sim,—In your interesting article on “ Ancient 
Altars”’ in a recent number, you remark on their 
scarcity in France and elsewhere, and say, owing 
to the Reformation, few are to be expected in 
England. 

It may interest some of your numerous readers 
to know that, in the spacious chancel of St. 
Nicholas’s Church, Arundel, all the altars re- 
main, the east end of the south aisle being 
fitted up according to the ritual of the Church 
of England, an altar having stood there previ- 
ously. 

The altars in the chancel are quite plain. 
The top of the high altar, and that in the choir, 
formerly part of a convent on the north side, 
are covered with a wooden frame, the Dukes of | 
Norfolk having always been careful to preserve 
them from desecration. 

There are also several chantry altars, one, in 
a very small space behind the high altar, very 
much dilapidated. J. Roor. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Leire (Northampton).—The foundation stone 
of a new church has been laid here. Mr. W. 
Smith, of London, is the architect; and Messrs. 
Laws, Lutterworth, the builders; Mr. James 
King, overseer of the works. 

Lutterworth.—The restoration of Lutterworth 
church has been commenced. Mr. Scott is the 
architect employed, and Messrs. Laws are the 
builders; Mr. King clerk of the works. 

Winterborne Dauntsey.—The foundation-stone 


glass. The roofs are open-timbered, of an inter- 
lacing pattern: they are stained and varnished. 
Godwin’s tiles are used throughout ; plain in the 
body of the church, and ornamental in the chan- 
cel. A glazed tile reredos embellishes the wall 
behind the communion-table. The seats through- 
out are all open, stained, and varnished. The 
chancel is stalled, and is elevated above the 
nave. The materials used!in the construction 
are native stone for the walling, and freestone, 
both inside and out, for all the dressed work. 

Enderby.—The church of Enderby, which was 
built about five centuries ago, having fallen in 
some measure into decay, and having become 
completely inadequate to accommodate the in- 
creased population of the village, the owner of 
the Enderby estate, Mr. C. Brook, resolved to 
undertake the work of rebuilding and enlarging 
it, on a scale commensurate with the wants of 
the present day. The church, as it recently 
existed, consisted of a tower at the west end, a 
nave of four bays, and chancel. The last has 
been pulled down, and the remainder of the 
church is left standing for use during the progress 
of the new building. The tower is to be retained 
and incorporated with the new church, which is 
to be built outside the old one, and to consist of 
a nave of five bays, with side aisles, and a chancel 
of three bays. There is also to be a vestry on 
the south side of the chancel, and adjoining it an 
organ chamber. The style is to be as far as 
possible a reproduction of the original church, 
and the stone principally used is granite from a 
quarry on Mr. Brook’s estate. The work, which 
was planned by Mr. E. Birchall, of Leeds, archi- 
tect, and intrusted to Mr. J. Firn, builder, 
Leicester, for execution, having progressed sufli- 
ciently to show the extent of the alterations, the 
laying of the foundation or memorial stone, took 
place on the 24th ult., St. John the Baptist’s day. 
Canterbury.—St. Mary Bredin, Canterbury, 
built to supply the place of a very small and 
inconvenient structure formerly on the same 
site, has been consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The design, commenced by the 
late Mr. William Lightly, has been completed 
and carried out by Mr. Frederick Wallen. It is 
of Early Pointed character. The shape of the 
site, broader from north to south than from east 


| to west, and so small that it required to be quite 





of a new church, which it is proposed to substi- 
tute for the present small and dilapidated 
churches of Winterborne Dauntsey and Winter-| 
borne Earls, has been laid by the Bishop of | 
Salisbury. The site is a portion of what was 
formerly known as the allotment gardens, suffi- 
cient land being attached for a churchyard as 
well as for the erection of a parsonage-house 
and a school, which, it is hoped, may hereafter 
be built there. The new church, which is being 
dedicated to St. Michael, will be practically a 
combination of the two old ones, the building 
materials in both being as far as possible used 
in the rebuilding. The architect is Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt, of London, and the builder, Mr. Till, of 
Romsey; Mr. Harding, of Salisbury, acting as 
clerk of the works. Essentially it will be in the 
Perpendicular style, with an Early English chan- 
cel, the old windows being used again, as will 
also be the old roof from Winterborne Dauntsey. 
There will be a tower at the south-west angle of 
the building, with an entrance underneath. It 
is intended to afford accommodation for 303 
persons, of whom 193 will have sittings in the 
nave, 33 in the chancel, 30 in the south aisle, 
and this, with accommodation for 47 children, 
will give a total of 303 sittings. The contract, 
we understand, is a little below 2,0001., the 
— having permission to use the old mate- 
rials. 

Fynone (Swansea).—The church of St. James, 
at Fynone, near Swansea, has been consecrated 
and opened for divine worship by the Bishop of 
St. David’s. The building has been erected 
from the designs, and under the superintendence, 
of Mr. Thomas Nicholson. The contractors for 
the work were Messrs. Thomas, Watkins, & 
Jenkins, builders, Swansea. The church is in 
the Decorated style. The plan comprises a 
nave, with north and south aisles, north and 
south transepts, chancel chapels, a vestry, anda 


covered by the building, has caused the archi- 
tects to design an unusually wide nave, and the 
necessary shortness of the chancel has been 
compensated for by equal width and height with 
the nave, and a bold chancel-arch. The only 
access to the ground was at the east side; the 
entrances are therefore at the east end of the 
aisles, the chief or south-east porch having an 
external door placed angularly, to meet the 
requirements of a bend in the street, and the 
motif of an octagonal tower and spire thus given 
is adopted. The upper story of the tower opens 
into the church by an arch in continuation of 
the clearstory. The tower is carried up to the 
base of the timber spire, which is to be covered 
with shingles. Funds are lacking at present for 
this and for a small sum still unprovided for the 
church. The old reredos, reading-desk, and 
pulpit are at present retained. The total cost, 
including the spire, will be a little over 4,0001. 
The accommodation is for 520, in open benches. 
The builders were Messrs. Gasken & Godden, of 
Canterbury. 

Stour Provost.—The foundation-stone of a 
chapel-of-ease in this parish, which is to accom- 
modate a number of inhabitants belonging to 
the outlying districts, and is estimated to cost 
1,2001., has been laid. Mr. J. Hicks, of Dor- 
chester, is the architect ; and the building is to 
be erected by Mr. Miles, of Shaftesbury, builder. 
The work will be completed in December. 

Grimsby.—Several tenders for the building of 
the chancel of the new church have been opened, 
and that of Messrs. Brown & Son, of this town, 
builders, has been accepted. The work will be 
commenced forthwith. 

Gloucester.—The dean and chapter have re- 
solved that the general restoration of the cathe- 
dral shall be commenced almost immediately, 
the choir being the first part taken in hand. 
The chapter will shortly hold a special meeting 





porch. The aisles are separated from the nave 


to make final and definite arrangements. About 


a third of the estimated cost of the entire 
restoration of the sacred fabric has been pro- 
mised. 


Bournemouth.—Arrangements are in progress 
for erecting a new district church at Bourne. 
mouth. The church will be built by Mr. Ewan 
Christian, and will be designed to accommodate 
1,000 persons, 350 seats being free, and 650 will 
be rented. A district will be assigned to the 
church. The site has been granted gratuitously, 
in perpetuity, by Mr. Robert Kerley, and is 
situated in Madeira-vale, on the upper part of 
the old Christchurch-road. The cost of the 
building is estimated at between 5,000/. and 
6,0001. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Mere.—According to the Macclesfield Courier 
the foundation-stone of a new school and house 
for the master has been laid at the village of 
Mere. The school is to be erected at the expense 
of Mrs. Langford Brooke, from designs of Mr. W. 
Owen, of Manchester, architect. 

Rhayader.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Girls’ School has been laid on the Maes. The 
school and class rooms, which will be 40 ft. by 
20 ft., and 13 ft. by 10 ft. respectively, will ac- 
commodate 120 children, and the former, when 
arranged for meetings, &c., will contain upwards 
of 250 persons. The general style of the struc- 
ture will of course be Gothic, the walls being 
brick ona stone base. Internally the timbers of 
the roof will be exposed to view, and externally 
they will be covered with Major’s patent tiles. A 
bell cot will be added if the funds should permit. 
The contract has been taken by Mr. William 
Evans, and will be executed under the superin- 
tendence of the architect, Mr. E. H. Lingen 
Barker, of London and Hereford. 

Fleetwood.—At the Rossall School new baths 
have been opened by the Marquis of Hartington, 
M.P. The building was designed by Messrs. 
Garlick, Park, & Sykes, of Preston, architects, 
and consists of a swimming-bath, 120 ft. long and 





24 ft. wide. The east end of the building is 
fitted up with two-story dressing-rooms, water- 
closets, urinals, and a large raised platform. The 
west range comprises ten private baths, superin- 
tendent’s house, committee-rooms, and bath- 
house. The building has a south frontage of 
176 ft., an east frontage of 56 ft., and a west 
frontage of 55 ft. The swimming-bath con- 
tains 100,000 gallons, and is supplied with 
salt water pumped from the Irish Sea by 
an eight-horse engine and double-action pumps, 
constructed by Mr. John Stevenson, of Preston. 
The foundation-stone of the new buildings for 
convalescents was also laid by the Marquis of 
Hartington. The building, when completed, will 
comprise convalescent wards, porter’s residence, 
board-room, additional class-rooms, studios, and 
dormitories, and is designed to harmonize with 
the main features of the buildings adjoining. It 
has a west frontage of 115 ft. to the court-yard, 
thereby completing the easterly side of the 
quadrangle, and on the east a frontage of 145 ft. 
The main entrance will be flanked by four octa- 
gonal towers, rising 60 ft. high, one at each 
angle, surmounted by slender turrets. Between 
each tower and over the pathway there will be 
an oriel window running two stories high, which 
forms the most prominent feature in the design. 
Messrs. Garlick, Park, & Sykes, of Preston, are 
the architects; and Mr. R. Saul, of Preston, is 
the contractor. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Kettering.—The new Wesleyan Church here 
has been opened. Its site is in Silver-street, 
about the centre of the town. It was erected 
from a design by Mr. G. Woodhouse, of Bolton-le- 
Moors, architect. Mr. J. Watkin, of Northamp- 
ton, was the builder. The building is of brick, 
with ornamental facings of freestone, on which 
some carving has been bestowed. It is capable 
of seating 630 persons. The chapel is galleried 
all round in a circular, or rather oval manner, 
the segment in front and opposite to the pulpit 
swelling into tiers of seats eight pews deep, 
opposite to which, in the centre of the choir, an 
organ (from the manufactory of Messrs. Beving- 
ton & Son, London,) is placed in a commanding 
position. The seats in the chapel are of deal, 
varnished, and are contrived so as to face the 
pulpit. The outside of the galleries is painted 
of a light green and white, with a polished 








mahogany ledging. The pillars which support the 
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galleries are light and slender, with Corinthian 
capitals. The pulpit is of carved work. An 
ornate frieze, wrought in plaster of Paris, sur- 
rounds the walls just under the ceiling, which is 
plain, and from which depend five starry gas 
pendents, by which at night the interior will be 
pringipally lighted. The original estimate of cost 
was 2,100/. The building is enclosed by a low 
wall mounted with palisades. 

Taunton.—Extensive alterations are about to 
be made at the Wesleyan chapel in Upper High- 
street. It is proposed to take down the whole 
of the buildings, except the chapel front—which 
was added but a few years since—and to enlarge 
both chapel and schools, so as to cover the whole 
ground belonging to the trustees. In the new 
chapel the upper end will be towards the west 
(instead of the north, as now), and the size will 
be increased one-third, the area being about 
70 ft. by 60 ft. Instead of a pulpit there will 
be, within an apsidal arched recess, a rostrum 
over the Communion-table. On the right and 
left will be the vestry and the trustees’ room. 
The organ is to be placed in the east gallery, at 
the opposite end of the chapel. Ten light iron 
pillars, with carved capitals, from which spring 
moulded wvuod arches, will support the galleries 
and roof. The fronts of the galleries around 
the sides of the chapel will be composed of 
traceried wood framing and ornamental iron- 
work. The timbers of the roof, wrought, 
moulded, and slightly stained and varnished, 
will be open interiorly. The seats throughout 
are to be low, with moulded and chamfered solid 
bench-ends, and the backs sloped; they will 
form on the ground-floor what may be called a 
nave, 30 ft. wide, and two aisles. On the eastern 
turret, to the right of the entrance, will be added 
a light spire, the finial stone of which will be 
about 70 ft. above the street level. The front 
elevation of the schools will be built out ona 
level with the chapel, parallel with the street, 
and correspond in style. The new school-room, 
on the same level as the chapel floor, will 
measure 61 ft. by 37 ft., and be 17 ft. high, with 
seven class-rooms, and a ladies’ working-room 
over. The design and plans were prepared by 
Mr. 8. Shewbrooks, of this town. The materials 
contained in the present buildings are to be 
used, as far as practicable ; and the whole works 
are to be carried out under the direction of Mr. 
8. Shewbrooks. 








Pooks Receibtd. 


The Pyrenees: a Description of Summer Life at 
French Watering-places. By Henry Brack- 
BURN. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1867. 

A voLUME from the picturesque pen of the 

author of “Travelling in Spain in the present 

Day,” illustrated by more than 100 engravings 

from sketches by Gustave Doré, cannot be an 

every-day book, and that is what we have here. 

Some of the landscapes are charming : take, for 

example, the sketch illustrating the lines— 

** The sultry summer day is done, 
The western hills have hid the sun ; 
But mountain peaks, still rising higher, 
in reflection of his fire.” 

Still, there is a want of variety in the subjects,— 

not the artist’s fault,—and where we fall on his 

pigs, little groups of people, or a German band, 
the change is agreeable. 

Some _of the towns on the way to the Pyrenees 
are dull, to use a mild term; Dax, for example, 
concerning which a friend wrote home,—‘ A 
funeral procession passed us in the street, and I 
think I envied the occupant of the bier. He, at 
least, was leaving Dax, whereas I had to wait 
for the seven o’clock train!” Our author has 
said all that can be properly said in favour of 
the Pyrenean towns, but he cannot disguise the 
fact, that in travelling in the Pyrenees there is 
a want of that sustained interest which in Swit- 
zerland never flags. Nevertheless, there are 
delightful spots, and his account of them will 
send many visitors that way. Eaux Bonnes he 
rightly praises warmly. Concerning this fashion- 
able little hotel village, we would make a protest 
against the frightful over-crowding that periodi- 
cally occurs there. It consists of about fifty 
houses, and these in the season give accommo- 
dation to a thousand people ! 

Mr. Blackburn rightly denounces the whole- 
sale encouragement given to begging in the 
Pyrenees generally, and the consequent whine 
everywhere for “ Quelque chose; quelque chose 
pour Vamour de Dieu!” The inhabitants are 





THE Lonpon Brivce Trarric.—At the last 
Gourt of Common Council in the City, a petition 
was presented by Mr. Medwin, praying the court 
to take some steps to relieve the foot traffic upon 
London Bridge, and suggesting that a footway 
might be erected at the side of the bridge. Mr. 
Medwin proposed that the petition should be re- 
ferred to the Bridge-house Estates Committee 
for them to consider the statements made in it, 
and report thereon to the court ; but an amend- 
ment was carried to the effect that the petition 
lie on the table. 


Brick Burninc.—The suit Evans v. Smith was 
to restrain the coutinuance of a nuisance arising 
from the burning of bricks within 112 yards of a 
dwelling-house. Vice-Chancellor Wood observed, 
in reference to an argument adduced on behalf 
of the defendants, that whatever might have 
been the case formerly, when there was con- 
siderable conflict of opinion as to whether the 
smoke and vapour arising from brick-barning 
were to be considered as prejudicial to health 
and comfort, it was now clearly settled that the 
fumes of a brick-kiln, if they reached dwelling- 
| houses, were a nuisance to the inhabitants, which 
the Court of Chancery would restrain without 
requiring any scientific evidence upon the sub- 


everywhere demoralized. A girl of sixteen, well 
dressed, and evidently well to do, comes up with 
a bouquet of wild flowers: she asks 10 sous for 
it (about the wages of a day’s work), and will 
not take less for it; but on receiving the money 
immediately asks for the bouquet back again, 
to sell to some one else! Indiscriminate alms- 
giving is a vice full of evil results. Anyhow, 
Mr. Blackburn’s elegant book needs no “ charity :” 
it can trust to “ justice.” 





VARIORUM. 


* A Hanppook of Practical Telegraphy.” By 
R, R. 8. Cully, Engineer to the Electric and 
International Telegraph Company. Second Edi- 
tion, considerably enlarged. London: Longman, 
Roberts, & Green. 1867. This is a more elabo- 
rate and extensive volume on this subject than 
any of those recently noticed by us. It is in- 
tended to give information to members of the 
telegraph service and to those interested in 
telegraphy concerning the electrical laws upon 
which the system depends; the method of dis- 
covering faults; the practical management of 
apparatus ; the construction of a line; and the 
leading principles of submarine telegraphy. The 
work is published with the sanction of the Board |/°°* 
to whom Mr. Culley is engineer; and has been) Fatt or a Mountain into a VALLEY. — At 
adopted by the Department of Telegraphs for Feldkirch, Switzerland, according to a letter, 
India. —— “ Arithmetic Simplified.” By Neil part of a mountain has set itself in motion, and 
Arnott, M.D., F.R.8. London : Longman, Green, | is sliding down into the valley. The inhabitants 
pmo %, Dyer. Pi wi = nan poo pre h- a # Magny» at its rae are in | acy oe 
in or gen use, an ap aid at the occurrence. Every few minutes a new 
students engaged in any departments of science | crack shows itself: at first as broad as a piece 
or art; also to serve as a supplement to the|of thread, it becomes gradually broader and 
author’s “‘ Elements of Physics,” published in broader, and one piece of the mountain rapidly 
1865, and other works on popular science. follows another. At present a very large surface 
| is in motion to the depth of perhaps more than 
| 1,000 ft. Ariver and all the brooks which flowed 
|down the mountain have disappeared in the 
: | cracks. Paths which were formerly nearly level, 
Hise ellanea. | have been separated into little pieces, of —_ 
| some are 20 ft. higher than the next one; an 
Tue Wattace Monument.—At a meeting of large forests have been wrenched out of the earth 
some of the more prominent Scottish residents and thrown away in all directions. 
of New York city, held mer on the 0 ra, the Tye Larcest Brast FurNack 1 THe Wort. 
pear. Wri oie a 4 rn coe $ ne aan ne oe _ The extraordinary development of the iron manu- 
pe ompleung facture in the Cleveland district has led to the 
the Wallace monument. A large and influential }ni1ding of the largest smelting furnaces in the 
committee was formed to carry out this resolu-| ya, One of these, and the largest hitherto 
tion, and twelve gentlemen put eT | built, is at the Norton Ironworks. It was put in 
names for 100 dols. each. Up to “" 15 re blast a few weeks ago, being previously charged 
subscriptions continued to come in. The central | with upwards of 500 tonsof mineral. The inside 
committee in New York have made up their dismeter is 25 ft., the height 85 ft., and the 
minds, it is said, to send over, if possible, a sum ‘capacity 26,000 cubic feet. It was expected 
of 10,000 dols. | that it would produce about 450 tons of pig-iron 
Proposep INTERNATIONAL ArcH#oLOGICcAL weekly, and this expectation seems to be in a fair 
Sociery.—A Russian archeologist, M. Filimonoff, way of being realised, as the furnace has hitherto 
who is now in Paris, on a visit to the Exhibition, proved a complete success, both as regards 
is urging the establishment of an eoenntionnl os re Rg —. Lape 503 and 
archeological society. The project been | quantity of coke u o the ton of pig-iron. 
Sense received a Bosca archzeolo- | The fourth week after the blast was put on the 














already submitted to the French Government. 
It is proposed to admit archeologists of all 
nations to the society, and to hold congresses in 
the principal capitals of Europe. 


WINDOW-GARDENING.—In past years window- 
gardening was pioneered by the Builder, and we 
are glad to see that it now no longer needs 
pioneering. Another flower-show has taken 
place in the garden of the Middlesex Hospital, 
kindly lent for the occasion by the authorities. 
The flowers exhibited had been grown in the 
rooms or on the window-sills of very poor per- 
sons living in the district of St. Andrew’s, Wells- 
street, and Christ Church, St. George’s. Prizes 
had been awarded to the most successful growers, 
and were distributed by the Lady Mildred 
Beresford-Hope and the Hon. Mrs. William 
Cowper. The flowers were quite remarkable 
for beauty when the circumstances under which 
they were cultivated are considered. They 
consisted principally of musk, geranium, and 
fuschias in full bloom, and they came from 
crowded courts, close alleys, or steaming mews. 
One chief prize was given toa deformed girl. In 
another instance the flower had been cultivated 
by the bedside of a little boy in one of the 
hospital wards. The Coalbrookdale Company, 
we observe, manufacture neat iron frames 
for window-gardens, which fit on to the usual 
window-sill, and have, if desired, a light wiring 
for creeping plants, which also affords protection 
for children while engaged in the window- 





gardening. 


gists, and M. Mandergreen, of Stockholm, has make of the best foundry pig was 365 tons, or 
assisted M. Filimonoff in drawing up a set of | equal to 50 tons per day; and during the sixth 
regulations for the new society, which have been | week the make had increased to upwards of 62 


| tons in 24 hours, or at the rate of 434 tons per 
week, and the furnace has neither its full 
“burden” nor fall blast on yet, so that its pro- 
ducing powers have not been fully tested. 


ALLEGED INFRINGEMENT OF A REGISTERED 
Design.—At the Public Office, Messrs. H. & T. 
Kendrick, 158, Hockley-hill, and 129, Great 
Colmore-street, summoned Mr. James White, 
62, Pershore-street, for fraudulently imitating 
the design of a registered stove-grate. Mr. 
Fitter appeared for the complainants, and Mr. 
Cutler for the defendant. The subject of the 
complaint was a small gas stove, standing on 
three ornamental legs. These legs, it was 
alleged by the complainants, had, until recently, 
been fastened tothe main part of the stove by a 
screw, a hole being drilled in the body and in 
the leg to receive it. Their plan was to cast the 
leg with a rivet fastened to it, and cast the body 
with the holes ready-made, so that the rivet 
fitted in the hole, and only required hammering 
down. This, it was alleged, saves a great deal 
of time. Evidence to this effect was given on 
behalf of the complainants. The defence was, 





that the idea was known before it was registered 
by the plaintiffs ; and, besides, the plaintiffs had 
themselves made and sold the article, which 
rendered the registration according to the Act 
null and void. Evidence was given to prove 
this, and Mr. Fitter said, of course he could not 
then go on with the case, as the complainants 
had thrown themselves out of Court. The case 
was therefore dismissed. 
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INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Sprinc GRovE, 
MippL¥sEx.—This building, recently illustrated 
in our pages, was opened by H. BR. H. the Prince 
of Wales on the 10th inst. 


Batinc or Literary Institutions. — The 
Lords of the Treasury have, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Inland Revenue, issued an 


River TuNNELLING.—The attempt to build a 
tunnel under the Chicago river has failed. The 
entire work lately in progress, including masonry, 
timber, &c., one morning fell in, involving heavy 
losses to the contractors. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA.—The Govern- 
ment are rightly taking precautions againat any 





authority for the limitation of the assessment 
of public buildings devoted to the culture of 
science, literature, and art, to such portion of 
the building beneficially occupied as a dwelling, 
when such portion is of the annual value of 20/. 
or more. 


Tue CLERKENWELL Morrvary.— This build- 
ing, which was erected recently at considerable 
expense, has been closed in consequence of cer- 
tain representations made by parishioners in the 
locality to the legal advisers of the lord of the 
manor. A deputation of the inhabitants waited 
upon them, with a numerously signed memorial 
against the re-opening of the mortuary. The | 
representative of the lord of the manor promised 
to bring the matter under his notice at the 
earliest opportunity. 


A Hint to Garpeners.—If people planting | 





outbreak of cholera. A supplement to the 
Gazette has been published, containing various 


/ Orders in Council as to quarantine, and the 


arrangements which are to be made by parochial 
authorities where any outbreak of cholera may 
take place. 

Grinpstones.—A grindstone should not be 
exposed to the weather, as it not only injures 
the woodwork, but the sun’s rays harden the 
stone so much as, in time, to render it useless. 
Neither should it stand in the water in which 
it runs, as the part remaining in water softens 
so much that it wears unequally, and this is a 
common cause of grindstones becoming “ out of 
true.” 

Mortatity BY Fever in Mavnitivs.—In reply 


to a question, Mr. Adderley stated that probably 
30,000 might represent the total of the deaths 


orchards would give orders to mark the north | up to the autumn of this year. The number 
side of trees with red chalk before they are | actually dead up to 2nd of May was known to 
taken up, and when set out to have the trees, be 17,000, of which 10,000 were in Port Louis 
put in the ground with their north side to the | alone ; and he was afraid that, by the last infor- 
north in their natural position, a larger propor- mation, there was no abatement in the mor- 
tion, it is said, would live, as ignoring this law tality. Measures had been taken by the Colonial 
of nature is the cause of many transplanted Office to send out quinine and other fever medi- 
trees dying. If the north side be exposed tothe cines. He believed there was no precedent for 
south, the heat of the sun is too great for that a grant of money from the public funds, but this 
side of the tree to bear, and therefore it dries might be a proper object for a public subscrip- 
up and decays. | tion. 

Stare Visir ro rae Royat Iranian Orrra| Restoration or THE Cuurcn oF Sr. JOHN 
Hovse.—The visit of H. R. H. the Prince of Baptist, Fixpon.—This church is shortly to 
Wales, his Majesty the Sultan, and numerons be re-opened, after a restoration under the 
distinguished persons, with brilliant suites, to Supervision of Mr. Gilbert Scott. The old roof, 
Covent Garden on Monday evening next, will be with massive timbers, is substituted for stifling 
a remarkable event. The Floral Hall will be White-washed ceilings, and the pillars and arches 
used as the reception-room ; and Mr. Gye, it may have been freed from the high pew sides which 
be depended on, will decorate it superbly. The blocked them into a shapeless mass. The un- 
Royal Box will be placed in the centre of the sightly galleries and cumbrous pulpit and read- 
house, as on the occasion when H. M. the Queen, | ing pews have been removed, and a new carved 
the late Prince Consort, and the Emperor and 0k pulpit, reading-desk, and lectern, with an 
the Empress of the French were present in 1855. east window, are presented by Lady Bath. Two 
A wonderfal sight that was. windows have been put up by the Rev. John 
7 Wyatt to the memory of his parents and sisters ; 

NeepHamM Market Fine Arts anp INpDUS- and it is said that a stained window in the 
TRIAL Exnipition.—An exhibition of novelties, chancel is shortly to be added by a friend. 
rarities, and curiosities, of things useful and There are remains of the frescoes with which 
things ornamental, is now open at Needham the whole interior wall was once covered. 
Market, and promises to prove a decided success. | , 
The collection includes much that is interesting, THE ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE FOR INFANTS.— 


and which would do honour to a town of greater | On the 6th inst. the foundation-stone of new 
pretensions than Needham Market. The exhi- Puildings to constitute the future Alexandra 


bition is held in the newly-erected town-hall, all Orphanage for infants, was laid by the Duchess 
the available space in which is occupied. The °f Sutherland, on the site at Hornsey-rise. The 
great majority of the articles are contributed by arrangements to be carried out are somewhat 
residents within a few miles of the town. The ‘different from those of any existing charity in Eng- 
catalogue shows that there are 329 “articles” /@md- It is intended to erect a central building, 
exhibited, but, in the majority of cases, each to comprise the schools, the dining-hall, the 
“ article” consists of a collection in itself. domestic offices, the laundry, &c. There will 
| then be built, in pairs, separate houses, each to 
REPORTS BY ENGLISH ARTISANS ON THE Parts| accommodate twenty-five infants, placed under 
Exuisition.—A laudable effort is being made by the care of competent nurses, who will have the 
the Paris Excursion Committee of the Work- entire charge of them from their rising in the 
ing Men’s Clubs’ Union, as already mentioned, morning until they retire to rest, with the ex- 
to turn to useful account the visits tothe French ception of the time they are under instruction. 
capital undertaken by large bodies of English These separate houses will be connected by a 
artisans. Accordingly, by the exercise of the covered way with the central building, so that 
special influence of the president of the com. the infants in every change of weather will be 
mittee, institutions that were never previously | well protected. In winter it will be enclosed. 
opened to the people are freely opened to the To each house there will be a distinct play- 
excursionists. A prize fund is also inaugurated,| ground for the twenty-five orphans. Messrs. 
for awards to the authors of the best reports on; Habershon & Pite are honorary architects. 
certain specified branches of industry ; towards | 
which, we are informed, the Science and Art| — 
Department at South Kensingtonhavedecidedto| #8 
grant 2501. | 





TENDERS 





Hovusgs in ENGLAND AND WALES In the | MFor alterations and repai jesleyan Chapel, 
\ N ENGLAND A) ss. : pairs at the W Cc 
financial year ending the 5th April, 1866, Richmond-road, Hackney. Mr, John Tarring, archi- 
608,345 houses and shops were assessed to house Te, Ce 


duty in England and Wales, being worth 201. a - 602 0 0 
year or upwards. 232,344 were assessed under th 
301.; 198,968 at 301. and under 501. ; 123,885 at 600 0 ° 





501. and under 1001. ; 40,412 at 1001. and under 


2001.; 11,051 at 2001. and under 5001.; 1,297 at! For Fire Bri i 
; +3 1,2 gade Station to be erected 's- 
5001. and under 1,0001.; 293 at 1,000l. and| wood for the Metropolitan Booed of Works — — 















under 2,0001.; 85 at 2,0001. and under 5,0001. ; ae intan nag gO ETE £2,000 0 0 
three at 5,0001, and under 5,0501. ; one at 6,0001., ae < let 0 8 
one at 6,500/., one at 8,200/., one at 8,3501., one = FIR aA eal OOe rat 1,836 0 0 
at 8,500/., one at 9,000L, and one at 20,0001. Mann . 1,835 0 0 
One in Lancashire was assessed at 3,0001. a year, Rigby 1783 9 ° 
one in East Sussex at 4,400/., one in East Surrey Langmead 1,739 0 ° 
at 4,5501.; but all the ten assessed at 5,0001. or TGNIRONE, screstnesseanscbataspariveniaye 1,735 0 0 
above that value were in Middlesex. M bo edi OS aca meee sealers uae ; ; 








For alterations and new aoe to house, 58, Regent's 
ave 


Debenham. Mr, T. Cc, 
£782 0 0 


Park-road, N.W., for Mr. F. 
Clark, architect :— 
Kelly, Bros. (accepted)... 








For alterations and additions to Finsbury Chapel, Mr, 
W. Allen, Dixon, architect :— 
Ist Contract. 2nd Contract. Totai. 
£259... £1,787 severe 21008 
964 











Staines & Son ... 
GPIB cccrccscesse 235 





For six miles of brick and pipe sewer, side entrance 
ies, venti and other works, in the parish 


of 

lapham, for the Board of Works for the Wandsworth 

district. Mr. W. K. Lacey, engineer. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. D. W. Young :— 

Pickering £34,593 

Stiff. gene 34,000 














cocoocooeocoeoooecoooo 
Sceocececee ocooeceeoo 























erected" at Islington for 
the Metropolitan Board of Works :— 

WU IGE pasnenarccenscnonssssgucaneanese . £2,195 0 0 
Aviss 2,199 0 0 
BU BOO. cc cccserscmiontsoncencesses 1,970 0 0 
igb 1,881 0 0 
B tt 1,843 0 0 
TEIN nsesavociantnnsoonenpnnetebtebnacnaneks 1,830 0 0 
TET a cecncocccsomnnvecsoeuiseusonecen 1,826 0 0 
1,783 0 0 

00 

650 0 0 

00 

00 








For new warehouses, Southwark-street, 8.E., for Mesers. 
Peter Lawson& Son. Mr.John Wimble, architect :— 
RAMEE UE GNU... singnnassccanaaneesaigarite £8,870 
Adamson & Sons .. 8,654 
ER + 8,406 
Browne & Robinson ane 
Piper & Wheeler ...,. 







eccooeoso 


Myers & RA RR ROE 8,270 
Newman & Mann ..........0....6 cose. 5,246 
P| ERE EE EG | 7 40 





A 
‘ecocccece 





For public-house, two houses and shops, and stable, at 


Clarendon-road, Notting-hill, for Mr. ge Wadley. 

Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects ;— 
TEN sochonssentnascarethanapsneved £4,198 0 0 
TD sesactsceces esterenzesesseecosene 4,145 0 0 
es Shiniaveuinntess 4,083 0 0 
Williams & Son ..... sdebsulasekgrian 4,027 0 0 
III, scccrestivninngschicthlaccctaceianes y 0 Oo 
Newman & Mann...........00-.s0000 3,986 0 0 
Manley & Rogers,.......,........... 3,917 0 0 
Kelly, Bros. (accepted)........... . 3,891 0 0 





For alterations and additions to house and pair of 
villas at Woodford-green, for Mr. F. Puckeridge. Mr. 
G. R. Noble, architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Linsdell & Giffard :— 











ecoeceo 
eoooco 








For new sick wards, Hatfield Union. Mr. J. Sargeant, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Colling......... absacliaiiitnmwedibel soseee £1,289 17 6 
Webb 
Moe ey R 
a ose 
Webb (acepted) 











For a new dwelling-house and shop, North-strect, 
Guildford, for Mr. G, P. Shepherd. Mr. Henry Peak, 
architect. The shop-front and plate glass not included in 
this ae. Quaatities not supplied :— 








ose. 0 

W. & T. Smith t) 
N. 0 
0 

Loe (accepted) r?) 





For the erection and completion of new Wesleyan 
Sonal a << * Bonnors-road, Bethnal-green. 
essrs. Pocock, Corfe % i 3 i 
supplied by Mr. R. w: Gritten a —S 








COO vi sii eiids cdasinieckinses - 

NOUN acttinnacchcac nh ae 

IR ssnicstpernencigganteer 7,447 0 0 

a jaiccundeepncnbsncpeeseabtaaeeeniel 7 00 
W. asece cvtece oocwecssseenceneeees . 

BPO NE aiestsnilids stsnim-a viii 705s 0 ° 

Lathey, Bros. ........ snviireiseesnan a 6,945 0 0 

Hedges 936 0 0 

Hopson ,,, 6,734 0 © 
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For the erection of three houses with shops in the 
Station-road, Red-hill, for Mr, W. Lambert. Mr. Regis, 











jun,, architect :— 
Cook ent. 0 
Regis, sen, 698 0 
Gagie 2,349 0 0 





For villa residence at Keymer, a exclusive of 
chimney-pieces, stoves, and paper, for Mr, J. Smith. Mr, 








J. Dallimore, architect :— 
Parsons ( pted) £1,200 0 0 
For a pair of semi-detached —“ at Scames’s-hill, 
pe for the Rev. F. Willett. . Dallimore, archi- 


” Btanbridge (accepted) .....rrccrccore £082 0 0 





For alteration at the and " Butts, 
5 ings Queen, Newington 














Everett £908 0 0 
Terrey 7380 0 0 
Day... 777 0 0 
739 0 0 

Mather (accepted) ............002 716 0 0 





For alteration at the Duke of York, Munster-street, 
Mr, RB. W. ed architect :— 











| Ty 
Anley ......... 465 0 0 
nen pee 49 0 0 
ieee vee 445 0 «0 
Selleck inieeaet -- 436 0 0 
Day (accepted) seccosncsnennstonesnconn,, Ga O. © 





For alterations at the Angel Ta City- 
2 re 


é 








Turner & Sons .. scccccesess SOOT O O 
Anley .... . 710 0 0 
a on «oe 668 0 0 

Sihecninibhieins apuaces ows. 625 0 0 
pe (accepted) .............. 609 0 0 





Kent County Lunatic Asylum.—This asylum is, we under- 
stand for 400 inmates, not 100, as we were informed last 
week, The cost will, be something over 100/. per patient. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. K. (send us particulars).—E. C. R.—D.—T. 0.—M.—G. B. & 
Son—G. T. C.—J. H.-J. T.—J. B.—H. A.—W. A. D.—J. W.—A. P.— 
R.8.—J, B.L.—G. W. 3.—M. B.—G. T. C.—A. R. P.—T. E—A. W.— 
M. R.—8S, & Son.—B. K—Mr. E.—T. P.—J. T. D.—A. B. 

We aze compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facts, liste of tenders, &c,, must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 

Noza.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








Advertisements cannot be received for the ewrrent 
week’s issue later than THREE o’clock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Oni- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copies ONLY should be sent. 








atenieetinseel’ 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—Clark’s Patent Steel 
Shutters can be seen at twenty entrances which 
have been fixed by order of the Imperial Com- 
missioners, and in the Testing House by order 
of the Royal British Commissioners. 





REMOVAL.—Messrs. CHUBB & SON beg to 
announce the REMOVAL, this Day, of their 
Safe Manufactory, from West Smithfield to their 
newly-erected Premises, Chubb’s Safe Works, 
Glengall-road, Old Kent-road, S.E. — Whit- 
Monday, 1867. 





CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
farnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells, A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great oar —_ Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-s and 38 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A®CHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


SKETCH-BOOK. 

In consequence of the slight damage that has occurred to former 
copies in their transmiesiou by post, the Third Nompber will be issued 
at No, 9, Conduit-street, between TEN and SLX, for a saan oti after this 
day. Copies not called for by that date will be wae 

BDWARD J, TARVER, 





Just Published, Price 2s. on 


10 
By HENRY J. ‘HALL 7, Ausistant ahaa (north division), 
HARRISON ry sons, 59, 9 Pall: mall, 8.W. 





BURY AGRICULTURAL MEET 


E GARDENERS’ CHRON] ICLE and 


AGRICU jg thee GAZETTE of seer neny, JULY Mth, will 


contain a FULL RB oe this MERTING, A single copy sent on 
receipt of Six stam 
Office for. Advertisementa, 41, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 


goo’ ap me meng Materials of the us hong 
own a8 Forest House, Ranges of Stabling and - houses, T: 
oa — large ony he of valuabie growing Timber, &c. to ‘dae’ 
er: 
ESSRS, S. WINSTA! STANLEY & HORWOOD 
have ed instructions from the Conservative Land 
parey te | te SELL i by. AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Forest House, 
near the Eagle and Child, on MONDAY, ig a 29, 
follewioe a a TWELVE, in lots, all the valuable BU. 
Marana’ Fixtures, — egy up of tee MANION 
Two Cottages, Stabling, Coach-houses ; comprising 
about en. excellent stock bricks, 57 — uares of slates, pantiles, 


x 





BURY HORTICULTURAL MBETI 


FULL REPORT of this MEETING will 
be given in THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRI- 
CULTURAL GAZETTE of JOLY 20th. A single copy sent on re- 
eeipt of Bix stamps. 
for Advertisements, 41, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 


HE QUARTEBLY REVIEW, 


No, CCKLV. will be PUBLISHED NEXT TUESDAY. 
CONTENTS, 


I. NEW PARIS 
IL. CORNISH ANTIQUITIES. 
ITI. MASSIMO D’AZKGLIO. 
IV. THE NEW COURTS OF LAW. 
V. MOUNTAIN CLIMBING, 
VI. CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
VIL, AGRICULTURAL GANGS. 
Mi tht PASSAGE OF THE ALPS. 
THE CHURCH AND HER CURATES, 
x REFORM ESSAYS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street, 





water tons in flats, gutters, cisterna, 
— and pipes, elegant register and other stoves, fe 
wks the whois of presses, and a variety of useful fixtures and fittings 
ba tp also th -_ of the the, growing tins tines, @ on the —May 
Bale, and catalogues, of — 





VICTORIA- _w _— Freehold Ground- 
rent of 7751. and Three with 
R. PHILLIP D. TUCKETT is in- 
by the Westminster Improvement 


structed Conmigtesen © 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on. AY, 
JULY 30, at ONE o'clock, in Four Lots, a First-class ve OLD 
GROUND.RENT of 775i. per anpum, with Parliamentary title, amply 
t establishuen Messrs. 


per ann. 
the south side of Phillips street, re nae ny erected in a most 
manner, with iron girders and fireproof f floors, and admirably 





PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S LECTURES ON SOUND. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Portrait of M. Chladni, 
and 169 Woodcuta, price 94. cloth, 


OUND: a Course of Eight Lectures, 


delivered at the Royal Institution of Great ae 
By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D. F. 
Prof. of Nat. _ - the hee ge! Gneiiatony and in the 


London : LONGMANS, “GREEN, rN Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 4s. (postage 4d. 
Wistess BUILDER'S and CON- 
TRACTOR’S PRICE BOOK for aig 

Revised by G. BR. BURNELL, Eeq. 
This book is the univerally recognized arbitrator in bey settlement of 
puted accounts 


dis) 
“ Mr. Burnell! has omitted nothing from the work that could tend | 
or the contractor.”— Mechanics’ | 


to make it valuable to the 
Magazine. 
“ Well done and reliable. 
pated all objections in his clearly printed book.”—Znglish Mechanic. 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers'-hall-court, E.C, 








To Arehitocts, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c, 


THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
YOR 


LAMP POSTS, 


a Lamps, 


ountains, 
Garters, Ramines, 
Balcony Panels, Stable 
ees =: — 
will, upon receipt of par- 
ticulars, be forwarded 
on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
Ironfounders Engi- 
ae neers, &c. 201, Upper 
Thames-stree reet, E .C. 
Contractors for the supply of Lamp Columns, Lamps, &c. 
to Railway and Gas Companies, Local Boards, &c, 














Capital Timber and Surplus North side, the Thames Embankment, 
i 


R. GAIRDNER is instructed to SELL 


by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, nea em ag Ee -b 
on MONDAY, JULY 15th, at TWELVE for ONE o'er 
of sound TIMBER, in lengths from 20 to 40 feet, short baik, por a 
large quantity of firewood.—On view, and catalogues had at Mr. 
GAIRDNER'S Office, 42, University- street, Tottenham-court-road, 
N.B.—The entrance is from Canneon-row, Scotland-yard, and Somer- 
set Wharf, Strand. 





To Builders, Farmers, Persons repairing, and Others. ¥ 
R. STEWART has received instructions 
to SELL. adjoining the Bald-faced Stag, Finchley Common, 
on TUESDAY, JULY 16th, at ONE for TWO, exact time, 200 lota of 
capital BUILDING MATERIALS, comprising many thousand feet of 
long joist, rafters, and plates, 20,000 feet of quartering, 10,000 feet of 
good floor-boards, 50 pairs of sashes and frames, doors and frames, 
several capital framed partitions, and a large assortment of new cut 
deals, floor-boards, slating-battens, &c.—Catalogues on the ground, 


and of the Auctioneer, High-street, Putney. 





To Builders, Persons Repairing, Farmers, and Othera.—200 lots of 
capital Building Materials, opposite the Anchor and Hope, Acre- 
lane, Brixton. 

R. STEWART has received instructions 
to SELL, as above, on THURSDAY, JULY 18th, at ONE for 

TWO exact time, 200 lots of capital and nearly new BUILDING 

MATEBIALS, comprising long girders, 10,000 feet rafters, long plater, 

and other quartering, 12,000 feet capital floor, lining, and other boards, 

sashes and frames, doors and frames, framed ss 50 pairs of 
capital framed prineiples, stone paving, f —-© m4 on 
the ground, and of the Auctioneer, High-street, Batnay. 








soUTH NORWOOD.— Frahold De paiiiine es ane portion 


ESSES. “WIN STAN ‘LEY ¢ & HORWOOD 
. are instructed tooffer for SALE by AUCTION, at the mans, 
Token house-y on WEDNESDAY, JULY 24th, in one lot, the 
REMALNING PORTION of the ENMORE-PARK ESTATE, land-tax 
redeemed and great tithe rent-charge included, most eligibly sivuated 
at Woodside-green and close to the Norwood Junction Station, and 
comprising a valuable plot of building land, a frontage of 
200 feet to Birchanger-road by a depth of about 200 feet ; also the 
Freehold of the Roads through the estate, and kuown as Howard, 
Bivehanger, and Eomore roads, subject to the existing rights of way 
over them.—Printed particulars, with plavs, way be obtained of 
Messrs. DRUMMOND, ROBINSON. & TILL, Solicitors, Croydon ; at 
the Place of Sate; aud of Messrs, W INSTANLEY & HORWOOD, 10, 


Paternoster-row, St, Paul's, EC. 





Mr. Burnell seems to have antici- | DOLMAN, Eeq. 39, 


Dwarr Gas Prntars, | 








adapted for chambers or offices, or for facturing 
business. The last three lots will be La “— Ponsm ot and wiil 
form most jive in proving 
neighbourhood.— Particulars of Messra, AYRE SALMON, & 


WHITING, Solicitors, 30, Great George-street, Westm' nster; of ‘Mr. 

C. W. JACQUES, 4, Victoria-street ; or of Mr. PHILIP D. TUCKETT, 

Land Agent, Surveyor, &c. 76, old Broad-street, E.C. and (late Mr, 
, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, W.C. 





In Chancery.—10 Acres of Freehold Building Land close to Ashford 
Station on the South Western Railway, in 20 lots, with comvey- 
ances at a small fixed 


= 
R. PHILIP D. TUCKETT is instructed to 
SELIi. by AUCTION, at the Mant, ena, S 
ESDAY, JULY 30th, at ONE o'clock, in 2 Lots, an eligible 
FREEHOLD ESTATE, fully ripe for building, most pleasantly situated 
close to the handsome new Church between the railway station and 
village of Ashford, Middlesex, one lot containing five acres, and 
others having 40 feet frontages, with depths of 150 feet and 400 feet. 
Detailed particulars of Mr. RICHARDSON, Ashford; of F. W. 
Jermyn-strest, .; or of Mr. PHILIP D., 
TUCKEIT, Laud Agent, Surveyor, &c. 76, Old Broad-street, E.C.; 
and 3, 8t. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-aquare, W.C. 





BETHNAL-GREEN, adjacent to Shoreditch, three minutes’ walk of 
the Great Eastern Termini, and only about half a mile from the 
City.—A most important and very extensive Freehold Estate, pre- 
—e. rs good building sites either for philanthropic 


\A ESSKS. J. J. CLEMMANS & SON are 


directed by the trustees of the will of the late V. Phillips, 
Esq. to SELL by AUCTION, at the new AUCTION MART, Token- 
house-yard, on THURSDAY, JULY 25tb, 1867, at ONE for TWO 
o'clock, in Three or several lote, a most important F OLD 
STAT, covering the immense area of 36,000 feet. The estate is 
— 2 @reat Turville-street, Half-Nicot-street, Vincent- ane 
« Trafalgar-street, all leading from Church-street, Shoreditch. 
onal portion of the estate is now im the occupation of weekly aie 
the remainder is let on leases st ground-rents, the present 
rentals being about 6701. per annum. The estate bar oy three in- 
t sites, all fronting good light streets, is totally un- 
ye pen by the usual drawbacks of ancient lights Prd Awe found in 
peg localities ; in its presemt state it offers a most secure 
table investament. — Particulars, with plans, will be 
published — days prior to the Sale, and may be had of 
Messrs, E & HINCKS, Solicitors, 14, King-street, Fiusbury- 
square ; and of the Auctioneers, 14, Finsbury-square, E.C, 








REPOSITORY, BARBICAN.—Railwa: 
RJ. S. GOWER will SELL by 
AUCTION, on FRIDAY, JULY 9th, the pro ey of Messrs, 
J. WILLSON & SONS, 12 Young Active CART or N HORSES, 
some Clever TIPPERS off the Uckfield and Tunbridge line, nearly 
completed ; also two NAGS, been used by the foremen.—On view two 
days prior. 











ALE of GRANITE POLISHING WORKS 


d LEASE of GRANITE QUARRIES.—Thre will be SOLD 
by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the FACULTY HALL, Glasgow, on 
WEDNESDAY. the 3ist ‘day of JULY, 1967, at TWO o'clock in the 
afternoon, the POLISHING WORKS in St. James's-street, Kingston, 
Glasgow, with the whole machinery and plant at said Works, belong- 
ing to the Scottish Granite Company, and the Lease of the Quarries at 
North Bay and Tormore, in the isisad of Mall, held by the said Com- 
pany, with the whole houses, machinery, and plant at those Quarries, 
The Polishing Works are 350 feet long by 60 feet broad, and are con- 
nected with the railway system of the country by a siding from the 
Caledonia Railway, which bounds them on the east and south. The 
Works are fitted with excsileat machinery, complete, and at present 
in good condition. The Quarries are held on a lease of 36 years from 
Whit-Sunday, 1856, on advantageous terms. There are tracks and all 
requisite plant for the working and trans't of the material, and the 
Quarries are so situated as to afford every facility for shipping the 
produce, The granite obtained from these Quarries is of the first 
quality, iscapable of being worked into any shape, and of taking the 
highest polish. The above subjects will be exposed at a low upset 
price.— Further information may be obtained from F. P. CHAPPELL, 
Esq. 26, Golden-square, Loudon, W. ; ROBERT CRAWFORD, Eaq. 9, 
Pall-mall, London ; A. CARRICK ROBERTSON, Esq. Accountant, 
80, Buchanan-street, ——" or Mr. R. ADDISON SMITH, 12, st. 
Andrew’s-equare, Edindu rgh. 





RCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
RCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS 
COLOURED for Competition or Exhibition ; Perspectives, 
Designs, Sketches, or Finished and Working Drawings prepared foom 
rough sketches or instructions. First-rate references from emi- 
nent men.—Address, ARTIST, 8, Bessborough-street, Pimlico, S.W. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS, 


ECORA ATIVE GILDERS 
To be had 
KING’S ARMS, POLAND STREET, W.C. 


Address to the SECRETARY. 





——— 


BUILDERS, BRICKMAKERS, and 


OTHERS.—A PARTN ER Wanted with an established Builder's 


good deal of Building is now going on, and a large demand for Bricks 
and Tiles. It is necessary that the party should bave 2,000/.—For 
further particulars apply to Mess. B. BE. & G. CRONK, Estave 
Agen's, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


DARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT and 


SURVEYOR, wishing to remove from the north to the south of 
England, would like to meet witha PARTN ER already established.— 
Address, R. H. B. Office of “ Tae Builder.” 


RECON WATER- -W ORKS. — To 
IMBB&RS.—WANTED, THBER PLUMBE jor a few 
a enna pphcation, stating Wages required, to be made, by lettex, 











to THE SURVEYOR, Local Board of Health, Brecon, 


Business and Brickyard in the neighbourhood of Sevenoaks, where 4 . 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Jory 13, 1867. 








LEANSING and DUSTING, &c. of the 


CITY of LONDON.—A SUPERINTENDENT and MANAGER 
WANTED,—The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London are | detail and working drawings, competition, 


about to appoint a person to fill the above office. He must be in the 
prime of life, st d he e t and direction of « 
number of workmen, and well acquainted with the manxgrment of 
horses, carts, barges, and all matters incident to the removal of larve 
quantities of material. It is desirable, but not essential. he shoul? 
have a knowledge of brickmaking. He must write » good hand, and 
be able to keep simple accounts. His whole time must be given to 
the duties of his office. The salary wil! be 3007. a year, with a house 
on the wharf free of rent and taxes, in which he must reside, Appli- 
cations must be made in the handwriting of the candidate, and 
addressed (postage free) to the undersigned, inclosing « certificate of 
age, stating previous employment, reasons for leaving the same, and 
testimonials as to good inct and capability for the office, and must 
be delivered on or before SATURDAY. the 13th JULY next, after 
which they cannot be received. Candidates must attend a Com- 
mittee at this Office, on TUESDAY. the 16th JULY, at TWO o'clock, 
for examination. JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers Office, Guildball, 27th June, 1867. 


O BUILDERS’ CLERKS.—WANTED, 

one that ia well up in every detail connected with the duties 

of a BUILDER'S OFFICE. He must be a quick and accurate acconnt 

ant.—Apply, stating, references, age, name of last employer, and 
salary required, 106, Office of ‘*The Builder.” 


IMBER TRADE.—WANTED, a TOWN 
aoe with particulars, 970, Office of “ The 


OOD CARVERS WANTED. — Several 

good Workmen for the country.— Address, stating experience, 

to W.F. care of Mr. J. Forsyth, Sculptor, 8, Edward-street, Hamp- 
stead-road, I ondon. 

















‘0 SMITHS’ FOREMEN. 


T 4 
ANTED, a practical Man to take the 
MANAGEMENT of the MEN, both ont and in doors. Must 
be well up ‘in all kin¢s of hot-water, steam, and kitchen work. 
Liberal wages to a really good man.—Apply to HAYWARD, BRO- 
THERS, 189, Union-street, Southwark, London, 





TO PAINTERS. 
WAN TED, Eight or Ten good PAINTERS. 


Apply to Mr. GEORGE CHEALE, Uckfield. 





TO WORKING FOREMEN OF PAINTERS. bs 
ANTED, immediately, for a SHOP, in 
the Country, one that can write, grain, and decorate.— 
Apply, in the first instance, to Messrs, FARMILOE & £0ONS, 34, St. 
John's-street, West Smithfield. 


WANTED, by a Country Builder, a Young 
Man as CLERK, to Book Time and Materials. To one 
having a slight knowledge of the business this will be a good oppor- 
tunity for improvement.—Apply by letter, to 8. 9, York-road, 


h, 








TO QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS. 


WANTED, in a Provincial Office, a tho- | 


roughly competent QUANTITY CLERK. Permanent en- 
gagement intended. The highest references required.—Apply to | 


SURVEYOR, 25, Park-square, Leeds. | 





To ARCHITECT. AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED, in an Office in London, an 
experienced and practical ASSISTANT.—Anply, by letter | 

only, stating terms, age, and last engagement, to VERAX, careof | 
Messrs. Robinson & Pickering, 44, Eastcheap, E.C, 





W ANTED, by a First-class ARCHITECT'S 
ASSISTANT, an ENGAGEMENT. Well up in construction 
drear, 977, Otfice of “The Builder.” ' 


TO ARCHITECTS AND LAN? SURVEYO) 


RS. 
W ANTED, a RE-ENG AGEMENT. Ac- 
ghereuealy o nh Mayen pee ey pey offices. Salary 
moderate.— Address, 928, Office of “ The Builder.” 


wa NTED, by a practical Man, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as GE L a eg or to = —— 
f od Brick Job, having just comp! a large one in - 
oh yahowe ref and testi jals. Bricklayer by trade.— 
Address, C. P. Post-office, Wadhurst, Sussex. 














TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, a Bricklayer 
j by trade. with good reference, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, 
Working Foreman, or Ins or of Brickwork,—Address, T, A. No. 
18. Ponsonby-terrace, Vavxhall Bridge, London. 


To ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, immediately, an ENGAGE- 
MENT as ASSISTANT or MANAGER, by a Gentleman of 
great experience in first-class offices, A rapid draughtsman and 
artistic colourist. London preferred —Address, 931, Office of “ The 
Roileer” 








AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, in the Suburbs, or South-east of 
Iendon, a RE-ENGAGRMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or 
General Managing Foreman, Nine years ip eimilar situation. 
Accustomed to prepare plans, deteiis, &c. Testim ::'a’s trom Lon- 
don architects and bnilders. Age 31. Carpenter and joiner.—Ad- 
dress, F. PD. 3, Stock Orchard-street, Caledoaisn-roat, Islington. 


TO RUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
WANTED, to TAKE the LABOUR of 

a JOB, by a first-class carpenter and joiner, many years 
managing forem*n ; or would Take the Charge of a Joh. Good testi- 
movials »s to sobriety ard ability —Address, J. R. 46, Kingsland- 
road, near the Railway Arch. 


TO SMITHS, BELLHANGERS, GASFITTERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as WORKING FOREMAN or 
MANAGER. Has a fu'l knowledge of the trade in all its branches, 
Town or country. First-class testimonials.—Addreass, R. M. 20, 
Carlton-square, Pomeroy-street, New Cross-road. 


Ww ANTED, by a General DRAUGHTS- 
j MAN, who accustomed to Detail. Construction, Perspective, 
| Design, &c. an immediate ENGAGEMENT. Town or country, 
| Terms reasonable. — Address, X. Y. Z. Post-office, Walham-green, 
| Fulbam, London. 
ANTED, by the Son of a Decorator, a 
CONSTANCY, having had fourteen years’ experience in the 
various branches of General Repairs. and been in business. Is 

















| capable of taking the management of work ; san grain, and also 


turn his hand to any branch.—Address, G. MAUNDER, 28, Graham- 
street, Islington. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has been 
six years in the office of a civil engineer (three ‘years as 
pupil and afterwards assistant), a SITUATION avIM ER in an 
Architect's Office.—Address, E. 29, Union-square, Islington. 
TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS, 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT by 
A at wane aan wai ae 
» oath accou and ge 
socer t» eminent. quantity surveyors and builders.—Address, J. A, 
Office of “ The V4 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 3 
WANTED, by an experienced, energetic 
Man, of very sober habits, a SITUATION as MANAGER, or 
General Foreman. 42. First-class testimonials.— Address, 
A. B. 98, Artillery-place West, Chiswell-street, E.C. 
TO CONTRACTORS AND O 
’ 


THERS. 
W48rsD a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 





MANAGER of extensive WORKS; has just completed a 


large drainage contract. Is of great experience, steady, and ener- 
getic. Aged 40,—Address, A. B. 321, City-road. 


ND CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK 


of WORKS, by a person who has carried out extensive works 
abroad. Good references.—Address, S. T. 38, Pownall-road, Dalston. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as JUNIOR CLERK, in a Builder's Office. Has some 

practical knowledge of the business.—Addrese, A. B. 35, Seymour- 
street, Buston-square, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by an energetic, steady Man, 

aged 35, a Constant SITUATION as WORKING REMAN, 

or Painter, Grainer, Writer, Paperhanger, &c.—Address, 8. W. 
18, York-place, Buckingham-street, Strand, London. 

TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

FOREMAN of PAINTERS, by a respectable energetic Man, 

of great practical experience. No objection to country or taking 

charge of a job. Frat-class testimonials.—Address, DECORATOR, 

85, Princes-road, Notting-hill. — 

TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who has 

been in the above trade five years, a SITUATION, Can 

work at the bench or fix. Wages not so much an object as a con- 
stancy.—Address, CARPENTER, 3, Manor-place, Walworth, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by a really good DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, an ENGAGEMENT at 30s. per week in an improving 


situation. Is well versed in construction and perspective. The north 
not objected to.— Address, ALPHA, 10, Grove-place, Brompton, 8.W. 


\ ATCHMAN, day or night, by a respecta- 
ble Young Man.— Address, J. B. 8, Washington-street, Bow 
Common-lane, gE 


























ANTED, by a practical steady Man, a 

SITUATION to WORK a GENERAL-JOINER BAND, or 

Cireular Saw, or Saw Sharpener.—Address, 3, Albion-terrace, Great 
Francis-street, Birmingham. 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, disen- 
gaged after this week, a SITUATION, as DRAUGHTSMAN, 
Co!ourist, Quantity Clerk, Clerk of Works, aged 34 (married), A per- 
anency required, for which a moderate salary would be accepted, 





W ANTED, in the Office of an Architect the Advertiser having a small independency.—Address, Mr. DAVID- 


and Surveyor, an ASSISTANT capable of making out draw- | 


ings and assist in working up quantities. Stating the amount of 
salary required, and 
street, Bedford. 


i . ° , 
WANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a respect- 

able intelligent Youth, as CLERK’S ASSISTANT. One who 
can write well, and who has filled a similar situation, preferred. 
Geed references required. Salary according to capabilities. — 
Address, stating age, &c. to E. H. 85, Crawford-street, W. 








V ANTED, a PUPIL, by a Civil Engineer 
and Surveyor, who is also Surveyor to a local Board of 
Health.—Address, C, E. Office of “‘The Builder.” 


\ JANTED, a SITUATION, by an expe- 

rienced ARCHITECT'S or BUILDER’S CLERK. Is « good 
estimator, » draugh , &. Can have two years’ refer- 
ence from late employers.—Address, 7,010, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, GRAINING and MARBLING 


by PIECE-WORK.—Address, X. Y. 91, Charrington-street, 
Oakley-square, N.W. 


7 * 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, a 
RE-ENGAG ‘T as PRIME COST KEEPER and 
ACCOUNTANT. Good draughtsman, and well up in the usual 
routine of a Builder's Office.—Address, E. L. 1, Little Windmill-street, 
Golden-square, W. 














TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


\ J ANTED, by a young Man, a first-class 
umber, a SITUATION or JOB. In tow: try.— 
Address, P. W. Rodway’s Coffee House, Whitesese-cond, Mexten. a 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by an energetic Young Man, 

y aged 23, a SITUATION as CLERK. Is well up in book- 
keeping and accounts, Can assist with the prime cost. No objection 
to keep the time if required. Town or country. Highest references. 
no eg A. B. care of Mr, Baxter, 2, Walnut-tree-walk, Kenningtou- 


road, 
‘WANTED, by an experienced BRICK- 


}¥ LAYER, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, or Gauge Work and 

phen Bagg ap =~ up in Gotpic work. Labx orate. Sone 
reference,— Add: -W.N y - 

cane Ath ress, J. W. No. 11, Wellesiey-street, 








eer AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

? competen of WORKS, who h 
practical and theory knowledge of building, pe peel "wih 


measuring up extras and omissions. First-cl i 
Address, 965, Off.ce of “The Builder.” —. 





TO DECORATORS, PAINTERS, AND BUILDERS. 


\J ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

_ energetic FOREMAN, an ENGAGEMENT, at once. The 
Advertiser has a general First-class knowledge of his business, and is 
quite competent to manage one. Town or country. All letters to 


ioeten a nae, G. L. F. 25, King street, Portman-square, 





TO ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS 
‘4 a] r a 
AN TED, ~ SITUATION , as CLERK, 
7y & Young Man, who has had considerable 
Beotech house. Good accountant, and well” comet ny gor yh — hg 


- - : . « ' 
mag Undeniable reference, — Address, 985, Office of “ The 





SON, 76, Buckingham-road, Kingsland, N. 





} 
} 


, aadress to Mr. HORSFORD, Well- | TO ARCHITECTS AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 


| ANTED, by a thoroughly competent 
| ASSISTANT, an ENGAGEMENT (in town or country). Isa 
first-class dranghteman, and is capable of taking the management of 
| an office.—Address, ALPHA, 4, Richmond-place West, Dalston, N.E. 
TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 
PLUMBER, GAS-FITTER, and ZINC-WORKER. Can do 


painting and glazing if required.—Address, W. ROBINSON, 36, 
| Evrett-street, Nine Elms. 


| BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


TO 
TANTED, by a steady Man, a SITUA- 
| TION as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN of CARPENTERS. Good 
| fixer.— Address, c. P. 36, Murry-street, Hoxton. 
TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 

WANTED, « SITUATION, by a good 

Practical PLUMBER, or as Working Foreman. Aged 28. 
Can do plain zinework. First-class reference,—Address, A. B. 15, 
Thomas-street, Hackney-road. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


\ ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

PLUMBER, Gas and Hot-water Fitter, Zincworker, &. who 
has had thorough experience in all branches, a Constant SITUATION, 
or Charge of a large Job. reference from former employer, if 
required.—Apply, W. F. 68, Napier-street, Hoxton. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN. Age 39. Has been many years in one 
of the largest firms in London, Thoroughly competent in making 
out detail and working drawings, and accustomed to a'l kinds of 
machinery in the building trade.—Address, A. B, 126, Warwick- 
street, 8.W. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


FOREMAN of JOINERS and CARPENTERS, or FOREMAN 
of WORKS, by a thoroughly practical Man. Well up in setting out 
all kinds of builders’ work. Good London and other references. No 
objection to use the tools, or would take the carpenter's and joiner’s 
work at a price —Address, CHARLES, Post-office, Great Portland- 
street, Regent’s Park. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 


a SITUATION as PAINTER, Aged 24. Can do plain writing 























TO MASTER BUILDERS, HOUSER AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 


Ay ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 

TION as FOREMAN of PAINTERS, &c. or to take the 
Management of a Business. Has a general knowledge of the building 
trade, can estimate, and keep books, if required. Good references.— 
Address, C. F. 22, Ernest-street, Regent's Park, N.W. 


ANTED, in London, by a practical 

ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT, in his 24th year, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Used to prepare working and detail drawings from 
rough sketches, to settls builders’ accounts of extras, and assist in 
the superintendence of new buildings. Can take dilapidations and 
plans, and is acquainted with perspectives and quantities.— Address, 
A. B.C, 2, Prince’s-place, Commercial-road, EK. 


TO BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a JOINER, 

with good reference,a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, 
or to take the entire charge of a Job.—Address, W. 8. care of Mr. 
Rose, Builder, Chislehurst, Kent 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


HE Son of a Builder is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK, Collector, Time or Store-Keeper, or 
any position where trust is required. Aged 21. Unexceptionable 
poche - cea M. D. 30, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman- 
square, W, 














TORS AND OTHERS. 


TO DECORA 
Hs Advertiser, a Young Man, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT as DECORATIVE PAINTER, GILDER. and 
GRAINER. Town or country. Good Referencea.—Address, C. W, F. 
40, Upper Marylebone-street, Cavendish square, London, W. 


ARCHITECTS. 


TO 
HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Is « neat dravghtsman, hes a knowledge of perspec- 
tive, &. Town or country. Good references.—Adires, E. H. 
Smith's Library, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


. TO BUILDERS. Ls i | 

(THE Advertiser, being only partly engaged, 

will be glai to serve a builder, who may require the services 

of a competent BUILDER'S CLERK, one or two days a-week,— 

Address, X.Y. Z. 30, Palace New-road, Lambeth. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTH 


WO good CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


wish todo WORK, either by the Piece or Job. Good refer- 
evces given if required.—Address, J. L. Mrs. Collins, 118, Hackpey- 











, N. 


pan 

TH E Advertiser, who has served his articles 
in an eminent London architect's office, and just completed an 

ar in the country, is desirous of obtaining a RE-ENGAGE- 

MEZENT.—Address, J, R. W. 197, Downham-road, Islington, N. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 
An experienced SURVEYOR secks EMPLOYMENT for TWO 

SPARE DAYS, WEEKLY, ax QUANTITY TAKER, ESTIMATOR, or 
SURER.—Address ALPHA, Post-office, 364. Old Keut-road, 











and gilding in oil, Wages not so much an object asa P 
situation.—Address, W. W. 8. 30, Wolf-street, Dockhead, Bermondsey. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced Plumber, 
Glazier, and Painter, a SITUATION as FOREMAN. 
Practically understands the trade, making out estimates, mensura- 
oe. & —Address, H. W. B. care of Mr, Burragh, 35, Temple-street, 
rig nm. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION in a Bulider’s Office. Seven years’ experience. Good 
references,—Apply to C, B. 26, West-street, Brighton. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK of WORKS, &c. in town or country. Has 

had several years’ experience in that capacity. Is used vo Gothic 

work, church work, and general works. Good reference will be given. 

—— L. M. N. Post-office, No. 37, Clifton-street, Finsbury-square, 
Gon, 





MEA 

()UAsiON aL EMPLOYMENT required 
by a thorough SURVEYOR, whose time ia not entirely orcu- 

oy yang Beg 5% engagements.— Address, ALPHA, Post-office, 384, 





TO SAWMILL PROPRIETORS. 
}\MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a MILL- 
pO hehe Ase 23. Can by — bench or frame. Sharp- 
erred, Wh Or country, 3 nee, 
refer ences.— Address, W. U. 14, Felling ctuect, Limaboons, E. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. — 
LERK, TIME, and STOREKEEPER.— 
oung Man, of 1 years’ rience, ITUA- 
TION. Unensuptionstle tant aad pe) fi om advo, 
N. W. H. 3, Bienheim-road, Hornsey-road, London, N. 

















(XLERK of WORKS.—A Clerk of Works 
/) of many years’ experience, desires a RE-RNGAGEMENT. 
First-class testimonials. Well up in church work. No objection to 





g° abroad,—Address, A. Z. Z, Messrs, Everard’s, Kintbury, Berks. 





su 
ov 





